rey 


Road to Manila: The Drive Is On 
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WOW 1 KNOW... 
for me and every man a boundless opportunity to 
... to build our America 


Back here... 
Back home. . 

With our missions done and the roar of poe and 
the bombs fading and faint in my ears . 

Back here, I remember, now, the power of Amer- 


ica at war! 
I don’t want to kill any more 


I don’t want to destroy 
I want to work and build and make things live 
and grow. 

And now I know we’ve got the power and the 
might to smash factories and cities and countries 
into dust . . . I know that here at home we’ ve got 
the power and the will to build new towns and 
to build an even finer, an even greater 


cities . 

country of our own 

Now I know Americans can think and plan and 

work together to build the greatest war machine 

the world has ever seen .. . I know there’s no 

limit to what we can do when this war’ s won and 

we’ve come home to peace. ; 

Now I know this war will not be fought in vain 

. this Victory can be made real for ail of us 

if we keep on working together not t! destroy 
‘ 

‘we have 


but to create. 
Now I know that if we turn all the power: 
. . thefe can always be 
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gained in war, to peace 
A New Radio Hit Show! Tune in 
X& “The Andrews Sisters’’ and Guest Stars 


Sundays 4:30 P.M. E.W.T. Blue Network 





dream, to work, to grow 
the way we want it to be... 


That’s what War .. 
That’s what Victory 
That’s what Peace means to me. 
When Victory comes, Nash will go on. . . from 
the building of instruments of war to the making 
of two great new cars designed to be the finest, 
biggest, most comfortable, most economical, 
most advanced automobiles ever produced for 
... the new 


the medium and low-price fields 

Nash Ambassador Six and the new Nash “600.” 
And we will build these cars in numbers three 
times greater than we ever have before! 

In this way, Nash will help contribute the jobs, 


the opportunities, the future which will insure 
the strong, vital and growing America all of us 


owe to those who have fought to preserve it. 


NASH 


of NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 


ost "eo, 
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; Busy little fellow, isn't he! 


a is Nitroethane, as visualized with a chemist’s peg-and-ball molecular mete. 


pu +a s plamierativels: new chemical; pro- , 
. es “duced industrially only by Commercial Solvents. 
oy Nitroethane i is essential to many war materials and is bringing improve- 


its derivatives will help to make a cata of house- 
siiadiials of higher quality at lower cost. 
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COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 3 


COPANO 





BIG S085 . 


A lot has been written about the big tractor- 
bulldozers and the heroic Engineers and 
Seabees who have handled them in this war. 


. Correspondents at the front have “dis- 
covered” the husky machines. Actually, 
those same ‘‘Caterpillar’’ Diesels had been 
slugging it out with equally tough jobs long 
before Pearl Harbor. They’ve taken the 
military tasks in their stride. 

Leaving out the grimness and glamour of 
war, the toughest tractor jobs in the world 
are peacetime jobs—-still to be licked. No 
mountain grade is so steep, no desert so 
torrid, no polar waste so cold, but that one 
day man will find work to do there. Once 
started, such undertakings must be fought 
through to a finish, with no quarter asked 
or given. 

“Caterpillar” Diesels are a match for 
those jobs. From the frontiers of peacetime 
accomplishment they have come—Tractors, 
Motor Graders, Engines and Electric Sets 
—to do their share for victory. When the 
war is over there will be more “Caterpillar” 
Diesels than ever before, time-tried and 
battle-proved, ready to resume the work 


for which they were built—the tough, profit- 
able, never-ending tasks of peace. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. + PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR 


- PAT. Ore. 


DIESEL “=~. 


Earthmeving Equipment 





‘The fire with the built-in rock absorber 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


RUCKS like this one move and 
dump ten and twelve-ton loads as 
easily and almost as quickly as you 
throw a shovelful of coal in the furnace. 
But when one of these big tires hits 
& rock, it’s a piledriver blow, a sharp 
impact with tons behind it. And rocks 
just can’t be avoided in off-the-road 
service. Big four and five-foot tires are 
costly (the rear tires in the picture cost 
$650 apiece). Often, under impact, 
these tires bruised, blew out. This meant 
expensive delays, repairs or discarding 
the tire. 


‘ 


B. F. Goodrich engineers set to 
work, developed a new principle of 
tire construction, put a “rock absorber” 
under the tread to provide greater 
protection against bruising and blow- 
outs, Between the ‘tread and the plies 
of the tire they put four pri 
layers of rubber-coated rayon cord 
fabric, insulated them with cushions of 
special shock-resisting rubber. 


Under impact the cords in these 
breakers stretch and return to their 


- Original weap distributing the force 


of the blow and allowing it to be 
absorbed by the rubber between them. 


Thus the shock passed on to the cord 
body of the tire is greatly reduced. 

Users say their records show B. F. 
Goodrich tires built this way often last 
twice as long. Repair bills are cut. 
Delays reduced. 

This development is typical of those 
going on constantly at B. F. Goodrich. 
Developments which improve the 
service of tires for trucks, buses, 

nger cars, airplanes, farm tractors, 
oe implements and industrial equip- 
ment. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
Truck & Bus Tires 















( Other Resources . .. + 0 0 © e e'w eo 
TOTAL RESOURCES . . . . . . + 2 $4,599,124,132.68 


BUILT BY 
3 MILLION 
CALIFORNIA 











@ The creation of a four billicg dollar ns a és " ss x ‘ones ‘asain as RnR. 676-35 
bank in California in forty years not Deposits . \ 4,340,539,688.08 
mean the erection of a huge s:Pel and Savings and Time . 1.607.950,674.25 
stone structure to store dollars. Jf means Liability for Letters of Credit and as Acceptor, 
the development of a statewide ingtitution Foreign Biles ss tse en ss oo” 1089620282 
for public service through the suport of Reserve for Interest Received in Advance . . .« 9.426,918.56 ~ 
the millions of people whom it es. It Reserve for Interest. Taxes. etc. . . « 2 « ¢ 8.229,952.73 


means service through nearly 50C 
and 45 military and special faciliti 
than 300 communities. So dec}: 
Giannini, founder of Bank of Am 





Condensed Statement of Condition December 30, 1944 


Federal Reserve Bank . 


Due from Banks .. . oe BES Ee ile 341,278,076.67 
TOTAL CASH .. -« $ 909,451,553.50 r 

Securities of the United States Government and 

Federal Agencies . .... +. «++ ee-e 2,422,250.219.16 . 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds . . . . . 253,777.778.18 
Other Bonds and Securities . 5 . 2. 0 eo © 59,926.366.64 
Stock In Federal Reserve Bank e eo e e e e e 4,110.000.00 
Leans and Discounts _.....+sevee 894.436.930.52 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable . . « 11,472.717.33 


LIABILITIES 

Capital: 

Common (4,800,000 Shares) .. $ 60,000,000.00 

Preferred ( 404,278 Shares)* . . 8,085,560.00 
Surplus ese eee eee 107,000,000.00 
- Undivided Profits ee @ @ @ @ 33.779,200.87 
Reserve for Increase 

Capital ee © ¢ © ee 3,914,440.00 . 
Other Reserves. . . . 2. = - 6.381.177.62 ~ 
Preferred Stock Retirement Fund 162,053.65 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . 0 0 0 0 0 c $4,899,124,132.68 
* Issued at $50 ($20 Capital—$30 Surplus), Annual Dividend $2. Prefer 
to extent of ot retirable ry ed dividends. % and 
Sot \ eee oe 





BANK OF AMERICA N, T.-& S. A. 


RESOURCES 


-$ 368,173.476.89 


e e e e a e 
e 


¢, = % 24,994,255.65 
ee 559.537.69 


17,816.420.29 . 
328,359.72 








le at issue price and accru 


















Service to the 
s. ‘Ina real sense we are the 


“Our bank was organized to gi 
many rather than the few,’’ 
bank of the people; in other wo 


OWNERSHIP OF THIS BANK 
imately 144,040 stockholders (as 
10,800 employees. Average hold 
shares. 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS AVER}GE about $770. More than 
one and a half billion dollars of ths bank's total deposits repre- 
sent the savings of nearly two mfiion residents of California. 
TOTAL DEPOSITS (savings argl commercial) represent ap- 


proximately 3,000,000 accounts@averaging about $1400 per 
account. 


LOANS TO BUSINESS, small fs large, and to individuals 


ts in the hands of approx- 
Nov. 15, 1944), including 
g per stockholder is 27.77 


-and farmers, form a large part of this bank’s lending activity. 
The average loan to business in $944 was $4800. The average 
personal loan was $222. nt ae 


At the end of the year, Bank i America had 430,000 loan 


out to the people, business establishments and war industries 
of the state. Through the purchase of securities, more than two 
billion dollars was on loan to the United States Government. 


THIS IS STATEWIDE BRANCH BANKING, PIONEERED 
IN CALIFORNIA ...AND BECAUSE THIS STATE IS TO- 
DAY THE WEST’S GREATEST MARKET, BANK OF 
AMERICA HAS BECOME THE FIRST CHOICE OF BUSI- 
NESS EXECUTIVES WHEN THEY SEEK PACIFIC COAST 

BANKING SERVICE. 





Dank of America 
NATIONAL SAVings ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 











Main offices in the two reserve cities of California... 
’ Sen'Francisco...Los Angeles _ . 


INVEST IN WAR BONDS AND HOLD THEM UNTIL MATURITY 
‘ 


' 


gf 
% 











"Keep your eye on the Infantry . . . the doughboy does i#i”* 


“Milk! Real milk from a cow!” 


The excited soldier had just landed in 
the U. S. A. after a year in the lonely 
Aleutians. But he might have come 
from any other front. At Mitchel Field, 
‘N. Y., where thousands of wounded 
have been flown in, officers report, 
“The first request is almost invariably 
for a glass of fresh milk.” 


In the South Pacific, men asked 
what they missed most next to their 
families gave answers like these: “Fresh 
milk and the morning paper.” “A 
lettuce-and-tomato sandwich, with cold 
fresh milk to wash it down.” 


This GI appetite for milk has been 
‘officially encouraged from the start 


of training for the sake of good nu- 
trition. Service menus provide gener- 
ous portions of all dairy products — 
and help make service men huskier and 
healthier than ever before in history. 


Fresh fluid milk, of course, is tough 
to ship to foreign combat areas. But 
in other more convenient forms, milk 
and ice cream, butter and cheese go 
everywhere. 


So nature’s most nearly perfect food 
— milk — is making American fighters 
more fit today and assuring better 
health to future generations. And nour- 
ishing new foods are ready in our lab- 


oratories for the peaceful years ahead. 


{ 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food . . . as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a@ source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 


ATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 












































“Clearly a case of wartime fatigue 


Turbines, boilers and generators 


have been in the thick of battle . 


for several years now. It’s been 
tough going—with extra shifts 
and extra wear and with less 
time out for servicing. Here and 
there, some of this equipment is 
‘“‘dropping out of line’ 
washed up. 

Take care of your present 
power equipment. Much of it 
is now irreplaceable. It may 
have to last past V-E Day, past 
the distant victory over Japan 
and well into peacetime. You 
can help preserve what you have 
by using the protective features 
of Hartford Steam Boiler’s 
insurance. 

Hartford’s unique facilities are 
based on practical experience 
the Company has gained during 
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seventy-nine years of specializ- 
ing in one highly exacting line. 
Its field engineers, who comprise - 
the country’s largest staff devot- 
ing full time to power-equipment 
protection, are specialists in seek- 
ing out accident-producing con- 
ditions in time to forestall trouble. 
They are so strategically located 
that they can not only make reg- 
ular inspections promptly but 
can also be reached quickly in 
an emergency. 

Your own agent or broker can 
give you further interesting facts 
on how Hartford Steam Boiler | 
can serve your plant to advan- 
tage ...on why the Company 
holds an undis- 
puted first posi- 
tion among power- 
plant insurers. 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Covers: Bellers « Pressure Vessels « Steam, Gas and Diese! Engines « Turbines « Electrical Equipment 














NEWSWEEI 


LETTERS 


Election Post-Mortems 










I am sure it would be a great service to | 


your readers if you would have soon in 
NEWSWEEK, complete election returns, state 
by state, of the Roosevelt-Dewey vote. 

I read several daily papers but it was 
only in Newsweex that I found a report of 
the returns of servicemen’s votes in those 
states where such ballots were counted sepa- 
rately. 


RoBERT MERRILL 
Huron, S. D. 


Here is the official canvass of thé popular - 
vote for President: 























State Rooseve 
Alabama 198,918 44,540 
na 80,926 56,287 
Arkansas 148,965 63,551 
California 1,988,564 1,512,965 
Colorado 234,331 268,731 
Connecticut 435,146 $90,527 
Delaware 68,166 _. 56,747 
Florida 339,377 148,215 
rgia (A) 268,187 59,879 
Idaho 107,3 100,187 
Illinois 2,079,479 1,989,314 
Indiana 781, 875,891 
Iowa 499,876 547,2 
Kansas 287.458 442, 
Kentucky 472,589 $92,448 
Louisiana 281,564 67,750 
Maine 140,631 155, 
Maryland $15,490 292,949 
Massachusetts 1,085 921,350 
an . 1,106,899 1,084,42 
Minnesota 589,864 527,416 
Mississippi 150,829 11,5 
3357 761,175 
rasks 238'346 899;880 
epraska . 
Nevadtmpshire 118,668 190016 
New Ham A 5 
New Jersey 987,874 961,335 
New Mexi 81,389 70,688 
New York (B) 8,304,288 2,987,647 
North Dako jooias =| Taas8as 
N ‘ota 6 . 
1,570,763 | 1,582,293 
a 1,549 $19,424 
Green, SRE EE 
‘énns ’ I. . 9) 
ep a 
South Dakota 96:71 195:362 
Tennessee 808,707 ,O1l 
Texas 821,605 191,425 
Utah 150,088 1891 
Vermont 53,820 71,527 
Virginia 242,276 145,243 
Washington 486,774 1,689 
West Virginia 392,777 $22,819 
Wisconsin: . 0,418 . 74,532 
Wyoming 49,419 51,921 
Totals 25,594,824 22,017,556 





The soldier vote in states where it was 
tabulated separately: 





oosevelt Dewey 

Colorado 14,319 18,836 

Maryland 21,317 18,231 

Oilehone” Bayi 98:337 

Pénneyivanha 146-810 107'504 
Unrationed Facts 


' [do want to thank piieeeinn for the 
excellent job it did in reporting and de- 


scribing the difficult rationing changes which 







ht 1945 by Weekly Publications. 

Prbveed in U.S.A. "An rights reserv aitorial, 
executive and circulation offices 

Building, me ggass home 42nd Street, New York 
18,. New’ ee Fane all correspondence ~{ 

g su naivone Se ee: 

garding sub and new ad- 
dresses, i allow wallow four weeks for to be- 
come effective 8 a 
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ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 


. Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





@ Poor roofing and plumbing are obvious 
features that label a property a “bad risk” 
for financing. Inadequate wiring, although 
not always so obvious, counts for even 
more. 

Naturally you want to guard against 


early obsolescence—whether it’s a home or . 


a factory. And of course you want to be 
able to take full advantage of all the elec- 
trical possibilities ahead ...from finger-tip 
home conveniences to latest power devices 


25 Broadway, New York 4.. 


HELP BRING VICTORY SOONER « BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


When your banker scans 
your Postwar Plans... 






Will inadequate wiring suggest early obsolescence? 


for efficient manufacturing. For either or 
both — adequate electrical wiring must 
come first. 

Make sure of expansion capacity—peak 
efficiency from electrical circuits, service 
equipment. Now is the time to bring these 
important factors into the planning stage: 
your consulting engineer, electrical con- 
tractor, utility power engineer. 

Unwired planning will cost you a lot 


more than planned wiring. anes 








Claitrizal Ubtas and Cables of Copper are the Life Linas of ear Malion 





Production Equipment 
for Foundries 
Metalworking Plants, 
Food and 
Chemical Industries 


Service Equipment 
for Railroads, 
Busses, and Airlines 


Specially Engineered 
; Es Machinery 








The imperative demand for more and more 
warplane and tank engines fathered the devel- 
opment of specialized engine-handling equip- 
ment. In collaboration with aviation engineers, 
Whiting Collateral Engineering Service gave the 
industry exactly what it needed . . . 2 simplified 
Engine: Assembly Stand which provides 100% 
accessibility to these huge 1200 horsepower 


radial engines in any position . . . a definite aid 
to stepped-up production. | 


With a background of 60 years’ experience, - 


Whiting engineers are accustomed to solving 
special handling problems. 


Whiting engineering and manufacturing 
facilities are available to American industry in 
designing and building better equipment for 
better production. Whiting Corporation, 15659 
Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Illinois. 





EQUIPMENT FOR INDUSTRY 





NEWSWEEK 


= were forced to make ten days-ago (Jan. 
). 

No one will ever know how much we 
hated to take those steps on food rationing— 
particularly at this time, with so many other 

roblems confronting us. I am sure that any 
air-minded person who had all the facts 
would agree that there was no other possible 
move that we could have made. But the 
difficulty is getting the facts into the hands 
of the public ona large enough scale to 
really develop an understanding of the 
problem. 


CHESTER BOWLES 
Administrator 
Office of Price Administratior 
Washington, D.C. 
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The Sidewalks of New York 

Have you noticed that the picture of Pvt. 
Sam Macchia’s homecoming, which was 
printed in Newsweek, Dec. 4, 1944, has 
been named The Picture of the Year by The 


* . » Neufeld from International 
Sam Macchia comes home 


New York Sun Award Jury? I would go even 
farther and call it the picture of the war. To 
me it expresses New York City’s part in the 
war and what it has cost in terms of human 
sacrifice. 


ANTONIO BARBIERI 
New York City 


The Soldiers’ Voice 

During the last war, the American public 
had an undesirable law fostered upon them 
that took them over twenty years to shake 
off! This law was enacted while the soldiers 
were away from home and deprived of ex- 
pressing their views about the law. 

Of course, I refer to national prohibition. 

Now, it seems that history is about to re 
peat itself, Only instead of prohibition, it's 
compulsory military training that we, 11, 
000,000 of us, are supposed to favor. 

I am not taking sides for or against com- 
pulsory military training; all I say is this: 
Let the people who favor CMT postpone 
any action on this vital question until we are 








To maintain the definition that will 

reveal individual railroad ties from an 

altitude of five miles, each lens ele- 

ment in our Army’s and Navy’s high 
flying aerial cameras has to represent the highest of pre- 
cision optical standards. In addition, the cement that 
holds these elements together must be resilient enough 
to withstand frequent extreme changes in temperature 
without dissolving, melting or crystallizing . . . tem- 
peratures ranging from the extremes of substratosphere 
cold to desert heat. 

That’s why Bausch & Lomb chemists developed the 
low-temperature lens cement that is used today in many 
of the optical instruments Bausch & Lomb makes for 
our armed forces and which, in the postwar world, will 


B&L Altimar f:4 lens in Fairchild (F-56) Aerial Camera. 


FROM 65° BELOW TO 160° ABOVE... 
No Lens “Blackouts’’ 


assure you of better, longer lasting optical equipment. 

Whether you are planning the future purchase of new 
optical instruments or enlarged usage of your present 
equipment, it will pay you to discuss your optical prob- 
lems with B&L now .. . to acquaint yourself with the 
products of continuing research and development here 
at optical headquarters. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Rochester 2, N.Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


ESTABLISHED 185 3 


Makers of Optical Glass and a Complete Line of Optical Instruments for Military Use, Education, Research, Industry, and Eyesight Correction and Conservation 














What happens 


when a fur coat catches fire?. 


It could be a mighty expensive fire—in a storage 
vault full of priceless fars. But when the vault is 
protected by a Kidde Extinguishing System — as 
many are—fire is detected instantly..automatically 
smothered by carbon dioxide gas that kills the blaze 
in seconds. Clean, dry gas leaves furs unharmed. 


















as 

ks, use Kidde 

Oa flaming staat clean, ste. 

extinguisnetr- .. even bees 

IEE oesn't eve jnguishing 
pol ts use this exun 









Gases-under-pressure, harnessed 
by Walter Kidde & Company, are 
serving our fighting men in many 
ingenious ways. After the war 
they'll serve you! Look for them! 





Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 140 Codar Street, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 
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all home, until we can hear both sides of 
the argument, and then decide. 


T/3 Water J. LAWRENCE 
M/Scr. Frep C, ALEXANDER 


Allied Force Headquarters 
APO New York, N. Y. 


DPOoOD 


Burned Up 

I salvaged many a thing in this man’s 
Army but never a pin-up girl. Our hopes are 
that itis possible. Out of the many we have 
seen in the Newsweexs she [Janella Carl- 








Chicago Times 
Ed and Steve had only the top fragment 


son] took the cake, but as you can see, we 
have nothing much to look at any more. She 
burned up on us. Please try and send us the 
NeEwsweEeEX Battle Baby of Sept. 11. If you 
can’t send the issue, just send the pin-up. 


Ep & STEVE 
Front Lines, Germany 


DPOooaD 


Loud Neighbors? 

For some time the writer has wondered 
why such a lot of young men from the 
‘States crowd the streets, saloons, restaurants, 
and night clubs in this capital, some with 
their families. All of them are sent down 
here from Washington to fill the innumer- 
able Inter-American Offices and send in 
voluminous reports, which I doubt will ever 
be read. These youngsters here are healthy 
and full of pep and should in my opinion be 
at the war fronts, even if they are rated 4-F 
or have a drag, or should be filling jobs as 
chauffeurs, in the quartermasters’ depart- 
ments, KP’s and other uses, that may not 
expose their skins. 

As their command of Spanish is mostly 
limited to “buenos dias,” “buenas noches,” 
“traigame un highball,” etc., the value of 
their information from the best reliable 
sources is therefore lacking and they are 
limited to hearsay from other Americans, 
Nie does not go to the bottom of needs 

ere. 

Another objectionable part is the Jack of 
tact: criticizing -in loud voices, in English, 
the funny-looking poor natives and compar- 
ing everything with what they have been 























Monroe Accounting Machine 209-485-191 


Monroe 
Adding-Calculator 
LA-6-200-C 


Monroe is the world’s standard Adding-Calculator. Its 
leadership was established a third of a century ago when 
the first Monroe Adding-Calculator revolutionized busi- 
ness figuring. Today, hundreds of thousands of Monroes 
are performing arithmetical miracles in offices, stores, 
banks and factories everywhere. 


The same engineering excellence and precision in 


manufacture responsible for this universal acceptance 

are found in Monroe Accounting and Monroe Listing 

Machines. Their modern design and unique operating 

advantages blaze new trails in making today’s accounting 

) procedures simpler, faster, more fool-proof. 

Sede Let a representative from our nearest Branch explain Monroe advantages... features . . . low cost 
of upkeep . . . how a nation-wide system of Monroe-owned branches assures continuity of service. 








ck of 


glish, 3 Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey 
- ae Sales, Installation and Maintenance service available in all principal cities. 





Photo courtesy Oil Center Tool Co, 3 


Resilient synthetic rubber sealing rings 
; stand 15,000# test pressure — 


N the oil fields they cal! that mass of 


plumbing you see in the picture a_ 


“Christmas tree”. It will attach directly 
to the pipes in the ground from which 
the crude oil or gas comes. Its job will 
be to control the flow of the oil or gas, 
even under pressures as high as 7,500 psi. 
To provide the necessary safety factor 
that figure is doubled for yest purposes. 


Eight resilient Hycar sealing elements 
—the cutaway drawing shows their loca- 
tion—are used in this unit, They will be 
constantly exposed to oi or gas—in 
addition to terrific pressure—through- 
out the life of the well on which this 
Christmas tree is installed—perhaps a 
matter of years. — ; 


It’s not by chance that Hycar oil re- 
sistant synthetic rubber ws selected as 
the material for the sealing, rings. Hycar 
provides the right combinktion of prop- 
erties needed—oil and glas resistance, 
the ability to stay resilien\, abrasion re- 
sistance to protect against the gritty 
fluids that will be flowing through the 
casing head. These and oiner properties 
of Hycar are shown in the box at the 
right. The list will tell why Hycar is 








\ 
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being selected to perform in the tough- 
est types of service throughout all indus- 
try—pump and valve packings, dia- 
phragms, vibration dampeners and scores 
of other industrial applications. 


Ask for parts made of Hycar. Test 
them in your most difficult applications. 
Learn for yourself that it’s wise to use 
Hycar when the going gets tough. Hycar 
Chemical Company, Akron 8, Obio. 





CHECK THESE SUPERIOR 
FEATURES OF HYCAR 


1. EXTREME Of RESISTANCE—insuring dimen- 
sional stability of parts. 


2. HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE—up 
250° F. dry heat; up te 300° F, hot oil. 
3. ABRASION RESISTANCE—SO% greater than 

natural rubber. 
4. MINIMUM COLD FLOW—even al elevated 
temperatures. 


5S. LOW TEMPERATURE FLEXIBILITY—down to 
=65° FF 


6, LIGHT WEIGHT—15 2s 
ane '% to 25% lighter than 











year 


U.S. Pat. OF. 


LARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 
l 


Free—write for your copy of the new pocket-size Hycar Glossary of commonly 
used synthetic rubber terminology. 


or 
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eer SE 
used to in their own town of Hicksville— 
service bad, coffee bad, “I would not be 
found dead here,” etc., etc. 

There must be available a lot of men 
from 38 to 60 years of age who have had 
enough experience of practical life to accept 
things philosophically and not cry when 
cream is not to be had, and cheerfully ac- 
commodate themselves to fill new jobs. in- 
telligently. Foreign countries have different 
customs from the United States and they 
should be respected, if good will is to be 
maintained. 

The writer, an American with many years 
of experience in Latin American countries, 
sees with regret the bad impression made 
here by overbearing boys and their sniffy 
womenfolks. 

CuHarLEs LOYAL 

Guatemala 
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Dinner Pail 

Re the picture of George and the hippo- 
potamus ( NEwsweEEK, Jan. 1), I can under- 
stand a human’s being driven these days to 
crunch on a crusty bucket for his evening 
meal, but the food situation can’t have got- 





Acme 


Plenty of tonsil but no bucket 


ten that bad for hippopotami, too. I'll admit 
that Puddles’s gullet looks roomy enough to 
accommodate a bucket, but I think the zoo 
keeper is being a little too curious. _ 


RayMonp V, BLocKx 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Ponae 


Battle Order 

In your Dec. 11 issue, under “Books” it 
is stated: 

“He [Hooker] lost the battle of Chancel- 
lorsville . . . and his subsequent good per- 
formances at Antietam, Lookout Mountain 
. . . Never quite erased the record of that 
blunder.” 

He could not, under any circumstances, 
erase the blunder of Chancellorsville by sub- 

, sequent good performance at Antietam 

* (Sharpsburg). 

{ Antietam was fought Sept. 17-19, 1862; 
Chancellorsville, May 1863. 


C, P. KinxpaTRIck 
Lieutenant Colonel U.S.A. ( Ret.) 


Houston, Texas 
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WATCHED THE SEA... 


SHE THOUGHT OF 
A QUIET PLACE IN THE PINES... 


What moved them as they listened was a song they had 
danced to the week-end they first met. A song that 
rooted deep in their memories... just as some song, 
some piece of music has become part of your life. 


Even when you share that: music with someone who 
feels as you do... what you think about, what you see, 
what you dream is yours alone. 


Because so much of the pleasure you share and so much 


IMPORTANT: 200 broadcasters have applied for license for FM radio 
stations. Within 18 months after war’s end, this new, clearer, better 
kind of radio will be available to 100,000,000 Americans. Stromberg: 
Carlson will offer FM receivers over a broad range of prices. 


~ 


For the main radio in your home 
... there is nothing finer than a 


of your inner satisfaction depend on how well the 
music you like is played... you will want FM more 
than you have ever wanted any other kind of radio. 


As Stromberg-Carlson will bring FM to you, you will 
hear the full range of musical tone for the first time. 
Virtually without interference or static! Reproduced 
flawlessly as only Stromberg-Carlson has learned in 
50 years to reproduce music! 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


© 1946, Stromberg-Carison Company, Rochester, N. Y. 














Peanut 


Cinderella... 
















HE prdgressive farm folks down our way 
are sure that Cinderella’s real name is 
Arachis H —the plant whose seed pod is 






ally hun of amazing products: linoleum, 
axle greag milk, a good substitute for cork, a 
highly mtritious breakfast food, soap, face 





powder, dye. 
Indeed| the once commonplace peanut stands 


at the — of an exciting future, bright 


with proynise. 


And so does the South itself! Its farms, mines, 


forests, mills, factories—proved in war—are 
ready to reach even higher production goals in 
peace. And tying them all together into a strong 
economic unit is the Southern Railway System, 
providing an adequate, efficient, — 

transportation service. 
“Look ahead—look South.” Do those four 
words have a place in your post-war planning? 
- CrwsntT E. Rows 


= 
President 


Se SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
'~ * ‘The Southern Serves the South 
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flags once more over 








Corps photo from Acme. ) 
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Information .. . 





Ii is difficult to obtain an interview with 
most reputable scientists. Misquotation 
in the press. or sensationalized: treatment 
of their material can lead to extreme pro- 
essional embarrassment —a_ possibility 
hich has made many scientific men hesi- 
ate to supply material to any ‘but their 
bwn professional journals. But in this 





















mportant news is concerned with great 
ivancements in the fields of science 
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Science With Sense 


and medicine, Newsweex has felt it es- 
sential to win the confidence of the scien- 
tific world. 


This has been possible only 
through an editorial approach designed 
to present the news of all fields, expertly 
and understandably interpreted. It has re- 
quired careful handling of scientific news 
for many years. And it has required an 
editor of the caliber of Marguerite Clark, 


- thought you did an exce 


ve Is 


with fifteen years of experience in scien- 
tific and medical writing. 


Mss. Clark is currently doing a 
double stint as head of both our Medicine 
and Science Departments. She has a wide 
background with newspapers, magazines, 
and publishers. She has written fiction 
and nonfiction, but she has specialized 
until she is now one of perhaps about 
twenty competent science writers in the 
country, a journalist who is frequently 
invited to conferences from which most 
laymen are barred. 


As editor of two departments 
Mrs. Clark must keep constantly in touch 
with the scientific and medical world 
through professional. journals and books, 
personal contacts, local and national or- 
ganizations, and government agencies. 
She must determine the 
important news of each 
week, supervise research 
for both departments, 
and perhaps personally 
interview authorities on 
the subjects. When all 
material is complete, she 
must see that it is trans- 
‘lated into terms of lay 
understanding and then rewritten in a. 
manner to command your interest—but 
with absolute accuracy. 


Mrs. Clark has become accus- 
tomed to complimentary letters from 
scientists delighted to find their material 
handled with unusual respect. Several 
months ago, following her coverage of 
the 111th meeting of the American Asso- 





Marguerite 
Clark 


‘ciation for the Advancement of Science, 


Mrs. Clark received thanks from a num- 
ber of the men concerned. weeks 
ago she described how the Phipps Psy- 
chiatric Clinic, Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore, is keeping emotionally unstable 
people at work on war jobs. It elicited this 
comment from the psychiatrist who con- 
ducts the work: “Re ‘Civilian Casualty’ 
article in NEWSWEEK, je 1, we all 

lent job in pre- 
senting the material—had many com- 
ments about the clear view given plus 
your putting the dramatic into it.” 


Medicine and Science, like other 
NEWSWEEK departments, attract a large 
as well as a specialized readership appre- 
ciative of authentic coverage of the news 
in those fields. We consider such reader- 
ship a testimonial to the quality of our 
individual departments—for NEWSWEEK 
is edited for you, the general reader, seek- 
ing authoritative coverage of the news in 
all of these fields, edited as a harmonious 


whole. 





































































How to onal rips KILLER. 


day after tomorrow, at exactly 2120 hours 


When an enemy raider is located hundreds of miles 
away, a course is laid to intercept it at a certain time, 
at a definite point on the map. Then having once 
spotted the enemy, Navy navigators keep a “‘running 
fix’’ on him. At the same time, they fix their own po- 
sition . . . in relation to his . . . by allowing for wind 
and drift, and by counting every turn of their ship's pro- 
pellers, as the turns are recorded by revolution-counting 
devices geared to the propeller-shafts. 

These counting devices are mounted both in the 
wheelhouse, and on the engine-room gauge boards. 
And they are part of the equipment of every Naval and 
merchant ship . . . because they supply the basic data 


. in the dead-reckoning of a ship’s position by showing 


the number of shaft-revolutions made (which means 
distance travelled) in any given length of time. Many 
of these devices are made here, in The Counting House 
of Industry . .. made with the knowledge that on their 
accuracy lives, battles, and cargoes may well depend. 


The Couniting Woner Me of Guduotiy 


VEEDER-ROOT INC. 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 
In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
In England: Needet-Root Led. (new address on request) 


% The Armed Forces Count on You to BUY BONDS! * 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 


PO a 


Capital Straws 





(overnment offices handling secret 
diplomatic dispatches have been tied in 
knots recently because of leaks of con- 
fidential information. And the indications 
are that the leaks were from high quar- 
ters . . ..Aubrey Williams, former head 
of the defunct National Youth Adminis- 
tration, is being considered by F.D.R. for 
the job of chief of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration . . . National Demo- 
cratic Chairman Hannegan has had a 
run-in with his old boss and “discoverer,” 
Henry Morgenthau, over patronage in 
the Treasury Department. Hannegan lost 
when he couldn’t persuade the Secret 
to appoint his Missouri friend, Dic 
Nacey, to an assistant secretaryship . . . 
Former Sen. Hattie W. Caraway plans 
to retire after she serves for a while 
on the Employes Compensation Com- 
mission. Sheil be eligible for a Federal 
pension. 


The Big Three Meeting : 


State Department groundwork for the 
forthcoming Big Three gathering is far 
more elaborate than for the Teheran and 
the earlier Roosevelt-Churchill meetings, 
thus signifying not only improved liaison 
between the department and the White 
House but determination to get decisions 
on critically important political questions. 
Recent visitors at the White House found 
F.D.R. quietly confident. He has high 
cards up his sleeve and should be able 
to reach substantial agreement with Stal- 
in and Churchill on most of the important 
issues to be discussed. 


Nazi Prisoner Roundup 


Hard-riding posses, FBI agents, and 

exican operatives now have recaptured 
22 of the 25 German prisoners of war 
who escaped from an Arizona intern- 
ment camp on Dec. 24. In the biggest 
manhunt ever known in the Southwest, 
mounted officers continue to comb desert 
ranges along the international border for 
the trio still at large, including the notor- 
ious Nazi Capt. Jiirgen Wattenberg, exe- 
cutive officer of the Graf Spee and later 
a U-boat commander, On some of the 22 
recaptured Nazis werc found South Amer- 
ican and Mexican names and addresses. 
These valuable clues extended the vast 





undercover search throughout most of 
Latin America. Authorities recognized the 
fact that Wattenberg’s value to Germany 
undoubtedly had spurred special efforts 
by those who escaped with him and by 
Nazi secret agents to speed him to a 
waiting U-boat. 


Brake on Optimism 


F.D.R. is sitting on a report on recon- 
verting the Federal government from war 
to peace. He ordered the report prepared 
last October by the Budget Bureau, but 
now he believes all reconversion talk 
must be stopped. In fact, he knocked out 
most of the references to reconversion 
and postwar matters in recent drafts pre- 

ared for his  state-of-the-nation and 
budget messages. Despite this and his 
ruling that Federal officials refrain from 
optimistic statements predicting an early 
end of the European war, F.D.R. is not 
pessimistic over the situation. He regards 
present developments on both fronts as 
satisfactory. 


Nazi Spy Trial 

Indications are that a more liberal 
press policy may be adopted for the trial 
of the Nazi spies William Colepaugh 
and Erich Gimpel than that which pre- 
vailed at the secret trial of. eight Nazi 
saboteurs in 1942. The two men,_- cap- 
tured by the FBI after landing from a 
U-boat in Maine, are tentatively sched- 
uled to go on trial at Governor’s Island, 
New York, on Jan. 22. A major issue at 
closed conferences between the Justice 
Department and military officials was the 
admission of the press. Some held that a 
limited number of newsmen, represent- 
ing the entire press, should be admitted, 
but others were for secrecy with no pub- 
lic announcement until sentences had 
been executed. Tom C. Clark, head of 
the Justice Department Criminal Divi- 
sion, has been assigned as prosecutor with 
acting U.S. Attorney T. Vincent Quinn 
as co-prosecutor. The Army will assign 
a prosecutor and defense officer-attor- 
neys. 


GOP Liberal Group 


GOP liberals in the House are fighting 
for a concession from Minority Leader 
Joseph W. Martin Jr., which would put 
them in a better position to help make 
policy. The Republican conference, com- 
posed of the 190 GOP House members, 
would be broken down into committees 
treating with various issues. The chair- 
men of these committees would, in turn, 
act as a policymaking cabinet for the 


House minority. Thus, through seniority, 
GOP liberals would gain several chair- 
manships. 


On the Social Front 


Mrs. Harry Truman is being coached 
by Mrs. Henry Wallace ‘and the wives of 
several senators as she prepares for her 
social responsibilities as the wife of the 
Vice President. While Truman was in 
the Senate, the two did a minimum of 
entertaining and seldom went out. Mrs. 
Truman recently confided to friends that 
she didn’t know the first thing about 
what was expected of her and what to 
do about it. 


National Notes 


Look for pressure groups from the bi 
eastern cities, including New York an 
Boston, to put heat on the OPA to allow 
slaughterers for their markets to process 
a greater percentage of choice beef than 
is allowed » the country generally (see 

age 64) ... The Army is now belated- . 
y rushing the production of new and ad- 
vanced weapons, including a heavy tank 
suited primarily for use in the European 
theater . . . Best evidence that Henry 
Wallace plans to remain in the govern- 
ment is that he has asked his office staff 
to stick around, as he will be needin 
them in a new capacity .. . To avoid 
buying rushes and future mixups, the 
OPA would like to see the censorshi 
code revised to prevent leaks and pee 
vance speculation on impending revisions 
of food rationing . . . War veterans are 
now taking government jobs at the rate 
of about 12,000 monthly. 





Italian Peace Treaty 


The question of an Allied peace treaty 
with Italy is likely to come up for. deci- 
sion at the Big Three meeting. A formal 
treaty is believed to be the only way out 
of legal and technical difficulties arising 
from Italy’s anomalous position—officially 
an enemy country but actually a co- 


-belligerent. The solution U.S. officials 


are considering provides merely for re- 
establishing a state of peace between the 
two countries. It does not attempt to 
decide boundary and colonial matters, 
which are to be dealt with in the final 
postwar settlement. The British are in- 
clined to support the U. S. initiative pro- 
vided nothing in the treaty could be con- 
strued as giving Italy better treatment 
than that extended to the United Na- 
tions directly concerned, such as France, 
Greece, and Yugoslavia. Also, they will 
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insist that bases such as Pantelleria and 
those in North Africa be made available 
to the United Nations. 


Prosecution of War Crimes 


There’s every indication that the han- 
dling of war crimes and criminals ulti- 
mately will become a matter for unilat- 
eral decision by interested nations. Soviet 
Russia has never been a member of the 
United Nations War Crimes Commission. 
The commission is losing what prestige it 
had and has been practically dismissed 
as ineffectual by the fourteen member 
governments. It probably will be retained 
as inter-Allied window dressing, but 
that’s all. 


Spain’s Interest in Philippines 

Spanish officials, anxiously following 
the progress of the Philippine fi re: 

redict that the liberation of Manila wi 

the signal for Spain’s severing rela- 

tions with Japan, or at least for an an- 
nouncement that Spain no longer intends 
to act as Japan’s “protecting power” in 
the U.S. The Spaniards have long com- 
plained of Jap expropriation of their in- 
terests in the islands and of the Japs’ 
treatment of José del Castano, Spanish 
consul in Manila. He has been denied the 
use of code in communications with his 
foreign office and refused permission to 
travel to Tokyo for consultation with his 
minister. - 


Problem in Middle East 

Some high-ranking Washington offi- 
cials still are concerned about U. S. fail- 
ure to meet forthrightly the establish- 
ment of British and Soviet regional agen- 
cies in the Middle East. James M. Lan- 
dis, until recently U.S. Economic Min- 
ister to the Middle East, has made no 
secret in Washington of his disappoint- 


ment over the State Department’s appar- 
ent inactivity and lack of interest in that . 


area. He favors “integrated American rep- 
resentation” in the Middle East “instead 
of scattered diplomatic offices which have 
no contact with each other.” The British 
and Soviet systems follow cohesive plans. 


Foreign Notes 


The U.S. has at least one secret 
weapon in the Battle of the Bulge, a high- 
wered, heavy gun originally developed 
y the Navy but perfected for mobile 


land warfare by the Army. Performance: 


under critical conditions was said to have 
surpassed expectations . . . Leaflets warn- 
ing against atrocities are being dropped 
on Jap positions in Luzon in an attempt 
to impress on Japanese commanders the 
consequences of harming any of the 
estimated 10,000 U. S. civilians they hold 
captive. The Japs also have an undis- 
closed number of military prisoners 
there . . . The Italian Government has 
applied to the International Labor Office 
for membership and its application has 
the support of the U.S. The British are 
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lukewarm, but will not ee: 
Fuel is so scarce in Brussels that resi- 
dents have ch down at least a third 
of the trees in the parks surrounding the 
city. 

Postwar Bank-Held Debt 


Bankers, from Federal Reserve Chair- 
man Marriner S. Eccles down, are frankl 

worried about the teerograd debt whic! 

banks will hold after the war. They re- 
gard it as politically dangerous. The banks 
now receive more than $1,500,000,000 
of the debt service, and it’s estimated 
they'll receive half of it after the war. 
Rep. Wright Patman of Texas, who has 
previously held that the government 
should pay no interest on debt financed 


. through the banks, is assembling volumes 


of documentation to support his theory 
in preparation for an attack on the system 
after the war. 


Counter Proposals 


Under discussion at a recent meeting 
of Federal Reserve System officials were 
various proposals to head off the no- 
interest movement. One Reserve Bank 
head suggested reducing service charges 
and raising wages tb cut bank earnings 
(now averaging some 10% on capital, 
surplus, aa undivided profits). But 
Eccles has more elaborate ideas. One 
calls for converting . part of the bank- 
held debt into a nonmarket issue bearin 
a very low rate—say % of 1%—which i 
be sold or pledged to the Federal Re- 
serve. But as this plan would step up re- 
gional banks’ earnings to unreasonable 
levels, Eccles would “freeze” part of the 


Reserve's portfolio at an abnormally low - 


interest rate. Meanwhile, the Reserve 
Banks are spending large sums on frills 
to keep down apparent earnings, with 
research activities on an unprecedent- 
ed scale as their chief outlet. 


Shipping Pinch 

Here are two little-noted factors con- 
tributing to the current tight shipping 
situation: One is the cross-Channel an 
trans-Mediterranean shuttle service. Ships 
which formerly plied regularly between 
Eastern Seaboard ports and Europe are 
now being ‘used to bring stockpiles in 
England and Africa: closer to the fighting 
fronts. The other factor is the load a ship 
may carry, which is lighter in winter. than 
in summer, as indicated. by the load-line 
marks on the sides of merchant vessels. 
In consequence, every convoy sailing be- 
tween winter-weather ports is. carrying 
hundreds of tons less cargo. 


Business Footnotes 


Reliable Chicago sources say that the 
Montgomery .Ward directors are not 
united behind Sewell Avery’s tactics in 
the present dispute.with labor and the 
government. George Whitney, the only 
non-Chicago board member, may decline 
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to stand for reelection . . . A Mellon Se 
curities Corp. study shows that a selected 
list of preferred stocks purchased in 1929 
has not only acted better marketwise than 
the so-called blue-chip common stock} 
but has produced about 40% more income 
. . . Some of the big cigarette manufac. 
turers are behind in their deliveries to 
the armed forces on last year’s contracts 
and must make up the deficiency in 
1945's first quarter . . . Although liquor 
production this year is likely to be great. 
er than last, the amount reaching the pub. 
lic may be smaller because of packag- 
ing and distribution bottlenecks. 
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Cable Merger Fears 


Newspapers aré quietly attempting to 
form a front against the proposed merger 
of U.S. cable and wireless companies. 
Such a merger would result in ‘a monopoly 
in the communications business similar 
to the British Cables & Wireless, Ltd. 
And opponents fear freedom of the press 
would be jeopardized and favoritism cre- 
ated. However, the consolidation is said 
to have strong Navy backing. The Anti- 
trust Division of the Justice Department 
has suggested that new legislation might 
be necessary before the merger could be 
completed. 


Miscellany 


Decca temporarily held up its latest 
shipments of the Andrews Sisters’ hit re- 
cording, “Rum and Coca-Cola,” until a 
final decision was reached on whether to 
change the. title to “Rum and Pepsi- 
Cola.” According to talk in trade circles, 
“big money” was offered for the switch 
. . Booksellers and publishers are start- 
ing the new year with the lowest inven- 
tories in history. General consensus is 
that 1945 will see fewer new books pub- 
lished but that those which sell will be 
ae in stock. Thinner and grayer paper 
will be used to stretch paper quotas... 
Jimmy Durante is. planning a USO tour 
overseas... ty of State Stettin- 
ius’s book, “Lend-Lease, Weapon for Vic- 
tory,” has been translated into all princ- 
pal languages of the world—except 
Russian. Incidentally, the American Red 
Cross, which gets the author’s royalties, 
has received $20,000 so far.’ ° 
Radio Lines 

A new program to protect veterans 
and war workers’ savings from postwa! 
rackets and swindles is being planned 
for network ‘broadcasting. Dramatiza: 
tions of various fleecing techniques willl 
be locally sponsored by banks ... Hum 
phrey Bogart may be the next screen 
star to get his own radio show; arrange 
ments are now being worked out with a 
sponsor . . . Announcers who double as 
straight men and actors have discovered 
that yada Brg se with one pro- 
gram them and spoils their chances 















of ing jobs on new shows. 
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ame glomeration of sounds from machines and conversations set up a nerve-wracking 
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paper member of the world’s most experienced acoustical organization, he was q 
tas... soon able to arrive at a solution and treatment. The ceilings were covered 
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FROM THE FILES IN AMERICA’S WAR ON SABOTAGE BY NOIS&_ 





THE COMPANY: Woolf Brothers, a large 
department store in Kansas City, Missouri. 


THE PROBLEM: The main office, one large room, included the bookkeeping, billing, 


THE SOLUTION: Management decided to remedy the situation and called 
in the local Acousti-Celotex* distributor for his recommendations. As a 


with sound absorbing, light reflecting Acousti-Celotex—the famous per- 
forated fibre tile and most widely used of all sound conditioning materials. 


ment on the new quietness of the office in contrast to its noisiness before 
sound conditioning with Acousti-Celotex. 





broad experience covers acoustical correc- 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 22S ees 






theaters. His advice is yours without obli- 
gation and he guarantees results. A note 


- - to us will bring him to your desk. 
Fibre le SINCE 1923 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 
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minutes. Write to The Celotex i 
Sold by Acousti-Coletex Distributers Everywhere .. . In Conoda: Dominion Seund Equipments, Lid. Corporation, Dept.NW-245, 


Your Blood Can Save Lives — Be a Donor Today! : Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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The Battle of the Bulge was a German defensive victory. This 
is the considered opinion of highest U.S. military men. Their 
reasoning: Rundstedt not only split Hodges’s First Army from 
the Third but upset Montgomery’s welldaid plans for an all- 
out offensive. Forces necessarily diverted now must be 

together again. The job will take weeks; progress on the western 
front in the meantime will be slow, laborious, and costly, 


But Hitler’s backlog of free reserves now is virtually , the 
best opinion holds. The Belgian push and the ill-fated Budapest 
rescue drive took them. Authorities are convinced that Germany 
now pes begin anew the process of contracting its outer fight- 
ing lines... -- : 


By so doing Germany can rebuild a reserve of more than a mil- 
lion men, military observers estimate. They would come from 
Norway, Holland, and Southeast Europe, and with them the 
Nazis could mount powerful counterattacks. By shifting them 
rapidly on. the Reich's. war-designed rail and highway network, 
Germany could fight and withdraw this way for a long time 
unless overpowered. 


Allied strategists see a possibility—nothing more—of a Nazi 
withdrawal from Italy. Their reasoning is that the Eighth Army 
soon will have enough of the Po River Valley to install long- 
range bomber bases and put the entire Reich under intensive air 
attack. Preventing this was a major German objective. Now that 
their purpose is defeated, Nazi divisions in Italy may be used 
better elsewhere. 
e 


There’s a fundamental difference between Anglo-American and 
Jap naval strategy It’s important in understanding future de- 
velopments in the Pacific. 


The Allies seek control of the seas; they build their ships to slug 
it out to the finish at the first opportunity. But Japs regard their 
navy as an army auxiliary; it is built to hit and run. The Japs 
enter a drag-out fight only when they have immense advantage 
—superiority of numbers, of position, or surprise. 


The Jap Navy south of the Philippines is cornered. Only under 
the cover of weather can its vessels flee to home waters. From 
Luzon’s big airfields long-range reconnaissance planes soon will 
scout every mile of the South Asian seas. Task units will move 
in when an enemy force is spotted. 


This clean-up process is preliminary to future amphibious land- . 


ings on the Asiatic coast or on the Japanese home islands. Luzon 
provides the harbors and the land mass for staging long-scale 
offensives. 

* 


Chief result of the visit of Richard Law of Britain, just com- 
pleted, is that providing raw materials for industry in liberated 
Europe will be considered with military requirements in forth- 
coming Anglo-American reallocations of shipping. This need 
was overlooked at Quebec, when the Allied High Command ex- 
pected the European war to be over within a few months. 


Law and the shipping experts found almost no space immediate- 
ly available. Every ship scheduled to arrive in Europe until 
March is booked by the military and other essential users (some 
civilian materials are included). Only improved efficiency will 


‘question will be the first one discussed at the London Work 


- The WPB and OPA are ‘about to.clamp drastically tighter com 









produce more bottoms. Antwerp is the key; delays, partly du 
to enemy action, have put unloading far behind schedule. 
major effort now is to break this bottleneck. 


Law argued that the chief danger in Europe is not from emp 
stomachs but from idle hands. French industry, for instano 
which so far has ‘run on captured German materials, has nearh 
exhausted. this, ly; the U.S. has sent in six months onh 
half what:the Nazis sent in one. Law said what Monnet « 
France (here on the same mission) could not say: idle factorig 
imperil de Gaulle’s position. 


No more than a minimum program to meet Europe’s civil need 
is in prospect, however. U.S, chiefs of staff will strongly oppos 
any shipping reallocations:which would give the Japanese 

breathing’ spell. by postponing offensive moves in the Pacific 
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Mountbatten’s Southeast Asia drive won’t be stepped up soon 
Pacific operations will tax all Allied shipping left after Europ 
gets its quota. On land, the best Allied guess is that the Jap 
will give up Mandalay but put up a hard fight for Rangoon 
Any real large-scale aid for China must pass through Rangoof 
and up the old Burma Road as the new Ledo Road is strictly 
limited in capacity. 

ia 
The CIO has teamed with Soviet orgaftizations. in preliminay 
jockeying aimed at creating a new world labor association. 


Labor Parley Feb. 6. The alternative is revival of the Intern: 
tional Federation of Trade Unions, favored by the AFL an 
Sir Walter Citrine of the British Trade Union Council. 


Fature government economic policy took on more definite o 

lines in recent Administration messages to Congress. The back 

ground is apprehension that the upsurge of private busine: 

_— the war might not go far enough to keep all U.S. worker 
usy. i 


First noticeable effects of these policies probably will appear 
the stabilization program. A slow strategic withdrawal in 
face of wage pressure is indicated; wage level increases 
come more rapidly in the months following Germany’s defe: 
when, it is argued, boosts will be needed to offset lost overti 

(lost purchasing power). Farm price concessions can be e 
pected then, too. 


Administration tax policy coincides with the most influenti 
thought in Congress: no substantial reduction until the whe 
war is over; minor concessions to let business breathe easié 
when Germany falls. Postwar levies on individuals will be higg 
to permit steady, long-range whittling at the debt. _ 


trols on the clothing industry. They probably will tell manuf 
turers what fabrics. may be processed into garments. The mov 
is designed to force production of lower-priced articles. Cloth 
iers’ tendency to concentrate on high-pricé lines was one ‘ 
1944’s main breaks in the cost-of-living level. 


Additional pressure on.garment makers is building » by Co 


gress. Members studying cotton’s troubles say that 

ence between the cost of a shirt and the price for the equivale 
in raw cotton is not so much in millers’ profits but in fashionitt 
and making finished clothes.:An early report will touch on t 


matter. 26 -— <2.) ov: 
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The use of Western Union’s new automatic telegram 

= transmitter is rapidly being extended to apartments, 

‘aaa business offices, hotels—wherever there are estab- 
lished groups of telegraph users. It is literally a 

“robot messenger boy.” It brings to the public and business 
alike a new conception of speedy convenience. You simply type 


or write your telegram, drop it in a slot and it is instantly trans- 
|mitted to a Western Union Office. 


Here is how it works. When you drop your message sheet in the slot it is wrapped around 
adrum,the edge of the paper raising lever ‘‘A” out of groove in the drum. This small force, 
. acting through a very small distance, operates sensitive Micro Switch “B” which turns a 

spotlight on the message, energizing ‘‘electric eye” ‘‘C” which “reads” the message and 
transmits your writing. Micro Switch “‘D” operates at the end of the message, turning off 
the light, de-energizing the ‘‘electric eye,” returning the mechanism to starting position and 
illuminating a sign which reads, ‘Thank You.” 


©1945 


MICRC SWITCH 


* Micro Switches do fantastic 
things! They make change, 
package products, bottle fluids, 
gauge dimensions, control tem- 
peratures, limit machine tools, 
record airplane flights, heat 
water, dispense drinks, cycle 
operations, control electronic 
tubes, operate relays, steer ships, 
and perform thousands of other 
diversified functions which add 
long-life reliability to product, 
and lower its cost. . 

Skilled engineers, experienced 
in the application of millions of 
these precise, sensitive switches 
to the problems of peace and 
war, will beat your service. Write 
us for handbook-catalogs. 


The basic Micro Switch is a thumb-size, fea- 
ther-light, plastic enclosed, precision, snap- 
acting switch, Underwriters’ listed and rated 
ot 1200 V. A, at 125 to 460 volts a-c. 
Capacity on d-c depends on load character- 
istics. Accurate reproducibility of perform- 
ance is maintained. over millions of oper- 
ations. Basic switches of different character- 
istics are combined with various actuators 
and metal housings to meet a wide range of 
requirements. 
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NO HURDLES 1o voine susiness at BRISTOL erass 


pepe: no such thing as putting 
anyone over the jumps, when 
they call at any office of The Bristol 
Brass Corporation . . . no running of 
the gauntlet, through a barricade of 
desks as thick as tank-traps. 

You get straight to the man who 
knows what you want to know ...the 
man who will handle your business 
from then on. And you will get your 


answers straight from him, any time: 


you have questions to ask him. We 
appreciate it when we are treated this 


way... and we have found a lot of 
good customers who appreciate the 
same kind of treatment from us. 

It saves a lot of time, a lot of mis- 
takes, and a lot of good biting edges 
ground off teeth ... when all the use- 
less and outworn protocol, pomp and 
circumstance of business is by-passed. 
Then business can be done on a 


friendly, easy, “do-it-now” basis... 


| Makers of Bras sine 1850» Bric, Com. 


and a lot more of it will GET done, 
If your own philosophy agrees with 
this, and there is a place for Brass. 


*, * 5 





sheet, rod, or wire in your future pro- 
duction plans, then just let us know 
when you would like to get together 
andtalk things over. Anytime you say. 


THE 


BRISTOL BRASS 


CORPORATION | 
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Russians Take the Ball in the East 
as Rundstedt Is Stalled in Belgium 


But Nazis Now May Be Able 
to Hold West With Fewer Troops 
Because of Counteroffensive 


The British and Americans missed 
their big chance to win the war quickly 
last September, when their drivés across 
France and Belgium petered dht at or 
just before the German frontiers. Last 
week the Russians got their opportunity. 
On Jan. 12 the Russian Army opened 
its long-expected offensive on the east- 
ern front. The Germans claimed that, 
it was the biggest thing ever attempted 
by the Soviets and insisted that the aim 
was not “to gain ground but to win 
the war.” In this the Germans were 
probably right. 

The offensive opened, as do nearly all 
Red Army drives, with a terrific barrage 
concentrated in a very short space of 
time. Artillery pieces of all caliber spoke 
in unison. Rocket: launchers mounted on 
trucks sent their salvos of 35 or 16 
rockets screaming toward the German 
lines. The first Soviet troops to advance 





found many of the Nazi soldiers either 
dead or stunned from the concussion, 
with blood pouring from their noses and 
ears... ; 

The main Russian attack was launched 
from the bridgehead the Red Army 
carved out on the west bank of the Vis- 
tula during its Polish offensive last sum- 
mer. In the initial assault the Soviet 
troops: cracked through fer 25 miles 
along roads which led straight to Kielce, 
a nine-way communications center, and 
Cracow, seat of the German Government- 
General of Poland. The German High 
Command communiqué admitted initial 
Red success when it spoke of the “pene- 
tration area.” That meant the Russians 
had ripped open the defense lines. Ahead 
of the Red Army lay Silesia, second only 
to the Ruhr as a center of German in- 
dustry. 

Berlin proclaimed that the Russians 
were using 250 divisions and that “Stalin’s 


‘aim is to shatter the entire German east 


front.” All along that front the Red Army 
swung into action. 
The second largest assault apparently 


was made in East Prussia in the same 


Sovfoto 


Red toast on the Vistula: Berlin says new Soviet offensive is designed to win the war 


sector where the Russians failed to 
break-through last October. Two more 
were launched north and south of War- 
saw. Another came in Slovakia, where 
Siberian parachutists descended from the 
skies. And a sixth drive began against 
the isolated German troops aléng the 
Baltic Sea. 

Meanwhile, in Hungary the Red Arm 
continued to trade blow for blow wit 
the Wehrmacht, and more and more of 
Budapest was reduced to ruins by the 
battling armies. 

Significance-——~— 

The Russian drive put German strategy 
to the acid test. For the Nazis have been 
sending most new divisions as they are 
formed and the old divisions withdrawn 
from other fronts to the west, not to the 
east. Probably they —— the initial 
break-through, which the Red Army has 
already achieved. What they count on 
now is throwing in reserves when the 
Russians have advanced a considerable 
distance and the offensive has lost its 
momentum. That was the way the Wehr- 
macht stopped the Red Army last sum- 
mer and that was the way it halted the 
British and Americans in September. The 
question was whether the Germans now 
could take enough from the west to dam 
the Soviet flood in the east. 

Since the Red drive was as certain as 
anything in war, on the surface it looked 
as if the German High Command had 
made a mistake in launching its Ardennes 
offensive, thereby using divisions that 
might be needed in the east. Actually, it 
may work out just the other way. For 
General of the Army Eisenhower’s strat- 
egy of constant pressure was designed to 
tie down German divisions and could 
have acted as a foil to the Russian of- 
fensive. But now the Germans have dis- 
rupted Allied plans in the west so com- 
pletely that, despite their losses in the 
Ardennes, they may have more divisions 
to spare for the east than if they had 
merely continued on the defensive. 


Iron Man of Courland 


That part of the great Red offensive 
directed against the 30 or more under- 
strength Nazi divisions which have held 
out for months in the big pocket pressed 
against the Baltic Sea (which the Ger- 
mans call Courland) called attention to 
this surrounded and besieged German 
Army and to its commander—probably 
the most picturesque Nazi ue now 
that Erwin Rommel is dead. 

He is Panzer Col. Gen. Ferdinand 
Schoerner, a bespectacled, fanatical Nazi 
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War in the Snow: On the Third Army front, a line of infantry manwes through it; and artillerymen tend a Long Tom in it... 


who taught party ideology in the 
Wehrmacht officers’ schools, a veteran of 
the last war, and the holder of the rare 
imperial decoration, Pour Le Mérite. 

Schoerner swore he would not surren- 
der when the Red Army encircled his 
forces. He has made every man under his 
command into an anti-tank soldier—even 
chauffeurs, bakers, cooks, and quarter- 
masters. It is reported that each has his 
own bazooka. Men applying for leave 
are told: “All right, go out and get one 
Russian tank wal prove it, and you will 
get your leave.” 

To walls, road signs, and military ve- 
hicles, Schoerner has affixed slogans writ- 
ten by himself, such as: “Russian tanks 
destroyed in Courland can never reach 
Germany’s eastern border,” and: “Even 
in Courland are we fighting to save East 
Prussia.” . 

Schoemer learned to get along on his 
own on the Murmansk front, from which 
he was transferred to the Russian central 
front a year ago. In the Arctic, with sup- 
py Seve long and sometimes nonexistent 

use of weather, Schoerner had to 
acquire the art of improvisation. 

He is a hard taskmaster. He made his 
division hike 500 miles in ten days from 
Kemi, Northern Finland, to reach posi- 
tions in the Arctic; the march was made 
without packs, however, for in the Ger- 
man Army soldiers’ packs are always car- 
ried on trucks to increase the mobility of 
the infantry units. To his iron disci ; 
Schoerner’s men submit without a mur- 
mur. In Berlin, Schoerner’s stand in 
Courland is considered of as much im- 
portance as Field Marshal von Rund- 
stedt’s Christmas offensive in the west. 


The Shrinking Bulge 
Bombers Hit From Clearing Skies 
as Nazis Evade the Ardennes Trap 


The weather couldn’t have changed at 
a better time. For more than a week the 
Allies had been slowly compressing the 
salient driven into Allied lines in the 
Ardennes by Field Marshal Karl von’ 
— But it wage slow oa 
with the temperature dropping to only 
9 above zero, snowdrifts 4 foot deep 
along ice-sheathed roads, and soupy fog 
draping the forests and hilltops. None- 
t the Nazis had been 


sei fae 


if 


itself and farther east it struck against 


the shoulder. of the salient. 

On the whole, however, the chance of 
trapping any great number of Germans 
seemed to have vanished. Rundstedt 
probably was being forced back to the 
shelter of the West Wall from which he 
originally launched the offensive, but it 
was an orderly withdrawal. And there 
was no lessening of the Nazi will to fight. 
Roland C. Gask, NEWSWEEK war corre- 
spondent, sent this description of the bat- 
tlefield from the First Army area; 


- The Dazed and the Dead: “The town 
of Samree fell at 10 o'clock in the morn- 
ing. A couple of hours. later, I followed 
the Americans into the town while the 
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Acme Photos 


... it makes a beautiful setting for this Luxembourg tree shrine; but the soldier emerging from his foxhole doesn’t like it 


Buckers-Up 


On New Year’s Eve the Germans 
launched. a “little offensive” against the 
Sixth Army Group on the Alsace-Lor- 
raine front in France. Viewing this drive 
in relation to the more pressing prob- 
lem of the Ardennes salient, American 
gehen strategists are reported to have 
wanted to fall back on the Vosges Moun- 
tains and let the Germans have Stras- 
bourg and of Alsace temporarily. 
Such a withdrawal would have released 
several divisions for use in the north. 

But Gen. Charles de Gaulle and his 
chief of staff balked because of the de- 
moralizing effect such a move would have 
had on France. As a result, the Sixth 
Army Group stuck in Alsace and fought 
les sales boches to a halt. By last week 
the danger to Stras and Alsace 
seemed to have subsided, for the time 
hae at least. And French morale was 
igh. 


Loads of Love 


Various explanations have been given 
for the continued high morale of German 
troops and civilians. A new one came w 
last week, when the personal effects 
mail of Nazi prisoners on the American 
Ninth Army front were examined. Sex, it 
was discovered, is not rationed in Ger- 


many. 
More than half the Ninth’s prisoners, 
especially the SS troops, carried lewd 


— and verse into battle. Their 
Sap a soe that their 


se pf nly by the ve. rar 
soldiers, civilians, 


or foreign slave workers. Almost all un- 
married prisoners carried love letters 
from several girls, who with articulate 
delight recalled tender and intimate en- 
counters. 

One philosophical miadchen told her 
loved-one: “I picture you like a butterfly 
flitting from flower to flower.” Elsie Kel- 
ler of Podwitz wrote SS Panzer Grena- 
dier Gustav Reinert: “Yes, my dear, 
sweet, little Gustav, I have big news to 
tell you. Our BDM Fiihrerin (Nazi Girls 
Association leader) from _ Pilwischki, 
Grete —— ve birth to a son on Nov. 
25. It woul interesting to know who 
the father is.” 


The Big Stretch 

“Did you say 50 years or 15?” the 
shocked defending icer asked. 

“Fifty. Five oh. 

Thus last week in Paris the first thir- 
teen American soldiers convicted of 
stealing Army supplies for the French 
black market drew some of the toughest 
sentences a court-martial has ever hand- 
ed out for such ctimes: 35, 40, 45, or 
50 years’ imprisonment at hard labor. 
Wholesale looting, which earned one out- 
fit the nickname “Major Marlin and his 
800 thieves, the millionaire battalion,” 
wasn’t simple stealing, the court decided; 
it was conspiracy that bordered on trea- 


aa a salbvdey, bare’ book 
cers ly sm ave 

heard so far. Some two hundred officers 
and men: await trial, and Maj. Carmon 
Harris, chief prosecutor, said big racket- 
eers are yet to be arrested. Presumably 


they are high American Army officers 
and French civilians. The latter will be 
tried by the French Army, not by civil 
courts, where they get off with $6 fines. 


Threat Under Water 


After lying low for nearly a year, the 
U-boats again are roaming the Atlantic 
in considerable strength. In their month- 
ly review of submarine operations on 
Jan. 9, President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill declared U-boat war- 
fare in December had “flared into re- 
newed activity” and Allied shipping 
losses had increased. The Germans hes 
probably again gained an edge in tech- 
nical development. They are known re- 
cently to have equip U-boats with 
new devices to which Allied scientists 
are seeking the answer. 


Remember Five Corners 


A soldier of the 30th Infantry Division 
discovered the evidence of the German 
crime under thick Belgian snow last week. 
Shoveling his foxhole at “Five Corners” 
—a little crossroads 2 miles from Mal- 
médy—he turned up a mutilated Ameri- 

condaie. His furious outfit ignored near- 
io shell bursts to dig out more than 50 
other corpses—the American prisoners 
massacred by the Germans without rea- 
son on Dec. 17 (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 8). 
Officers expected to recover 90 to 100 
bodies. 

A German-speaking American lieuten- 
ant halted a column of German prisoners 
that shuffled down the road while GI's 
were digging out the bodies. He told 
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British Official Photo from International 


: ‘ Saternational 
Signs of War: The paths of modern armies are marked by signs, usually neatly lettered and of serious import. These are 
two on the British Second Army front. The one on the left is crudely painted but carries a punch as is shown by the haste 
of ‘the Tommy crossing the street. The other is neat but ironically humorous.“H & C’ is British for hot and cold running water. 





them to look at what their compatriots 

. had done to defenseless prisoners. “We 
ought to make every one of these bastards 
carry one of these all the way back to 
Malmédy,” the lieutenant said. “I am of 
German descent myself, and it makes me 
ashamed to think of it when I see some- 
thing like this.” 


Reichsrats 


For months the German propaganda. 
line has been that the Reich must con- 
tinue the war because the “unconditional 
surrender” demanded by its enemies 
means the finish of Germany. The aston- 
ishing extent to which it has succeeded 
was indicated again last week in a front- 
line dispatch. Jack Fleischer, a United 
Press correspondent on the Belgian 
front, visited a prisoner-of-war cage, 
noted the dispirited captives, and wrote: 
“Then why do they fight 6n? From what 
I learned in talking with the prisoners 
the answer is obvious. They are des- 

ate—they are entirely sold on Goeb- 
bels’s propaganda warning that Ger- 
many is in effect a nation of cornered 
rats—that defeat means the end of every 
German.” 


Death by Gale 


“The importance of the operational 
situation was such that the ations in 
hand could not be suspended or altered 
because of weather conditions.” That was 
how the Navy Department last week ex- 
plained the loss of three destroyers in a 
100-knot typhoon. 

With fuel tanks almost exhausted, the 
top-heavy ships were high in the water 
and endeavoring to refuel from tankers 


- stroyer’s 


when the great gale hit them. Under the 
sullen sky mountainous waves smashed 
against the Spence, Hull, and Monaghan 
and other ships in the task force, which 
presumably was engaged in operations 
around the Philippines. The three de- 
stroyers heeled over and then turned 
bottoms up in the raging sea. Only 84 
officers and men were picked up when 
the storm subsided. Eleven men were 
washed overboard from other vessels and 
two died of the intense heat in a de- 
engine room when waves 
knocked out the’ ventilating system. 


No More Trouble 


George didn’t like anyone very much. 
Anyway, he always. had a hard time un- 
derstanding what it: was ‘all. about. So 
when he saw the old Englishman walk- 
ing across the field toward him, George 
didn’t know what he wanted. Besides, 
he had been shooting game and he 
shouldn’t have done that. So he raised 
his .80-caliber service rifle, shot and 
killed. the Englishman. Then he and a 
companion beat it back to their camp 
somewhere im Norfolk. 

The victim was Sir-Eric Teichman, re- 
tired British diplomat, and the murder 
occurred last Dec. 8, when Sir Eric went 
out to run down the poachers who had 
been shooting his game. The police had 
no trouble tracing the crime and arrest- 
ing Pvt. George E. Smith Jr. of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for murder and his buddy, Pvt. 
Leonard Wojtacha of Detroit, Mich., as 
an accessory. 

Last week Smith went on trial before a 
United Statés Army: military court. It 
came out that this was the ninth time 


Smith had been court-martialed—the pre- 
vious offenses were minor—and a psy- 
chiatrist described him. as a..“mentally 
defective homicidal degenerate” with a 
mental age of 9. In a diary he kept while 
awaiting trial, Smith wrote: “My name 
should have been Trouble, not Smith . . . 
I do not know why I have shot that man. 
He has done nothing to me and I did not 
do anything to him. He did not know me 
and I did not know him. All I can say is 
that I am very sorry for him.” 

Smith’s defense attorneys made the 
obvious plea—insanity. An unimpressed 
jury him guilty and he was sen- 
tenced to death by hangi 


. Smith's 
only chance lay in a p by Gen- 
eral of the Army Eisenhower or Presi- 


dent Roosevelt: ' Lady Teichman, Sir 
Eric’s widow, asked that clemency be 
extended to him. 


Fuhrer of the World . 


German soldiers are not given to 
irony. When they do indulge it is likely 
to be as heavy as a Tiger tank. On the 
American Seventh Army front, Nazi pris- 
cone were found hens went poenesion 
of mimeographed copies of a speech by 
Hitler—made when he conquered 
the world in 1950. It was obviously in- 
tended to. be highly ironic. Here is how 
the unknown German author envisaged 
the “Fiihrer of Everyone on Earth” as 
speaking over the worldwide “Greater 
Reich Broadcasting: System” from Chile 
after inspecting his: troops in that Ger- 
manic outpost: 


“Know that England and Ireland have | 


become German protectorates, and my 
good friend Hermann Goring is czar of 
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Russia. Roosevelt has agreed to tum 
over to me the United States as a 
colony. France also has returned to the 
Greater Reich. 

“On this occasion I wish to take time 
to thank those who worked so unselfishly 
for the cause. First let me mention SS 
Oberfiihrer Pétain. Next there is SS Bri- 
gadefiihrer Churchill, and in spite of 
many who have doubted him for so long, 
SS Untersturmfiihrer Stalin, who is cur- 
rently taking an indoctrination course in 
Nazi ideology . . . 

“My sincerest thanks go, however, to 
the new leader of the Catholic Church, 
a member of our own Nazi party, Alfred 
Rosenberg, new Pope Pius XXV. The 
Gauleiter of Jerusalem, party member 
Dr. Goebbels, * extends the regards and 
best wishes of the Arabs. With grateful 
appreciation I hereby appoint him Chief 
Rabbi of the whole of Palestine.” 








At Lingayen MacArthur's Troops 
Push Open Back Door to Manila 


Aboard the warship, amid the vast sone) he stalked the deck wearing the 
task force slicing through the ultramarine famous field marshal’s cap; sometimes, 
waters of the South China Sea, the im- leaning against the rail bareheaded and 
maculately dressed Commander-in-Chief smoking a corncob pipe, he squinted into 
of the Southwest Pacific was one of the _ the setting sun as he surveyed the great 
calmest of the thousands of men en route forces under his command. With an im- 
to Lingayen Gulf. His planning for the ee air he watched a destroyer 
greatest amphibious movement of Pacific bring up a midget sub with depth charges 
warfare had been long since completed. and 
Now—with the help of Almighty God— 
it was going to-be executed. 

Thus two years, ten months, and five 
days after he had finally obeyed the 
President’s third order to flee from Cor- 
regidor to Australia, General of the Army 
MacArthur last week returned to Luzon 
in personal command of his troops. Fre- 


ram it after its two torpedoes had 
bubbled their paths close to his cruiser. 
He saw enemy bombers crash and burn 
in the sea close by. 

On the morning of Jan. 9, two hours 
after assault troops had hit the Lingayen 
beaches, MacArthur went ashore in a 
barge, wading the last few yards as he 
had at Leyte. He remarked to corre- 
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Pf Final Act in the Ardennes } 
ne by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. 
re- , 
sy- London (by wireless)}—From all crisis from starting. In my opinion, how- _ table or whether its want was a blunder 
ily accounts it would seem that the Ar- ever, even had none of them material- on the part of Supreme Headquarters, } - 
a dennes incident is passing into its last ized, the crisis would not have devel- the future must Necide. Nevertheless, 
ile act: the slow withdrawal of Field Mar- oped for the simple reason that I’m glad to see that attempts to seek out 
me 4 shal Karl von Rundstedt’s army from the Rundstedt hadn’t the force on‘land and es have failed, if only because 
ane salient, or anyhow from its western half. in the air to gain a decisive victory— such petulant retributions play into the 
an. I say “incident” for I have not looked _ that is, to win the battle which would _ hands of the enemy by lowering respon- 
not upon this battle as a crisis—the root have neutralized the Allied campaign. _ sibility and undermining morale. 
me meaning of which word is “to separate.” Regarding this possibility, it is of in- | 
y is And though Field Marshal Sir.Bernard terest to measure out what such an Surely it should be obvious to all, 
1 L. Montgomery said that Rundstedt’s event demanded. In my opinion, this even to those little acquainted with the | 
the appeal to his men to put in their last demanded that Rundstedt advance his realities of war, that disaster is the most 
sed great effort “to win the war” now points salient to Namur-Sedan; hold back the persuasive of masters and that those 
en- to his having failed “in his strategic pur- Third Army along the Maginot Line who learn its lessons best are those 
th’s pose,” I never took Rundstedt’s words to from Sedan at least to Thionville and, whose errors are to blame. 
en- mean more than a challenge to the under cover of this holding attack, Criticism if constructive, even if in 
esi- pugnacity of his troops. wheel his right across the Meuse be- the end it should prove wrong, seldom § 
Sir Granted even that this challenge had tween Namur and Liége, swing his left does any great harm. But nothing is 
be deeper significance, his hopes must have_ on to Brussels, roll up the whole bulk more devastating to the winning of a 
been shattered from the very start; for of Allied forces in the north against the battle, campaign, or war than ignorant 
anything like a complete break-through Maas River, and annihilate them. After personal attacks on those waging them. 
} -that is, the separation of the Allied that he should have turned south and Napoleon once said in discussing 
armies around Aachen and those on the compelled the Allied armies in Lor-  generalship: “The mind of the general } 
Moselle—was stopped dead by three ini- raine and Alsace to fall back on Paris. ought to resemble and be as clear as a 
. tial acts: (1) the determined resistance Such a series of gigantic operations fieldglass or a should never 
3 of the First Army about Monschau; (2) or anything like them was totally be- paint pictures.” Perhaps a picture was 
” the gallant holding by the Third Army yond German means. Instead, lack of painted—and a too glowing one—of the 
rel of Bastogne, and (3) the immediate striking power limited the attack to an German demoralization a few months | 
~~ steps taken by Montgomery to prevent important distracting movement, an op- _ back. If so, this picture is not likely to 
| nf an enemy crossing of the Meuse. . eration which would delay the Allied be repainted. 
ys The first action restricted the German advance on the Ruhr and gain time for Another of the great Emperor's say- | 
* advance on Liége and therefore safe- new German divisions to be raised, ings was: “The essential quality in a 
put guarded communications of the First trained, and equipped. general is resolution—the rest is the } | 
g and Ninth Armies. Also it prevented - In this intent, it is now clear that gift of heaven.” This we certainly have 
a the enemy from widening the right flank, - Rundstedt has succeeded. Further, had seen, for throughout there has been no 
sie his base of operations. The second de-_ the Allies been in possession of a re- wavering. Though the Ruhr campaign | 
sa prived him of a vital road center and in serve army in the rear of the northern has been delayed, there has been no 
eet consequence restricted his extending this section of his front, German success paralyzing of the Allied command and 
penetration southward and westward. would have been more limited. this bodes well for the future; for the 
sais The third halted the van of his advance. Whether in the circumstances of the brain and not the body of an army is 
ae These three actions prevented the campaign, a lack of reserve was inevi- its decisive point. 
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MacArthur and Krueger: Old campaigners are treading familiar territory 


spondents: “I slept well last night in spite 
of some little disturbance created by the 
apanese.” Then, after inspecting the 
d, he said: “The Jap was ap- 
parently taken completely by surprise. 
He apparently expected us from the 
south, and when we came in behind him 
he was caught off base . . . There is no 
doubt that the battle for Manila... will 
be fought and won-on the great central 
plain north of Manila.” 


Forewarned, Not Forearmed: The 
Japs should have been warned and prob- 
ably were. Although the invasion ships 
had sailed past Lingayen Gulf in day- 
Jight and then tured back in the night 
for the 9:30 a.m. assault, Vice Admiral 
Jesse B. Oldendorf’s bombardment force 
of battleships, cruisers, destroyers, and 
small carriers had pounded the beaches 
for three days in advance. At the same 
time, the Japs had seen minesweepers 
plowing across the 20-mile entrance to 
the (they found no minefields). And 
planes had dropped leaflets warning the 
Filipinos to evacuate the area. 

Nonetheless, Lt. Gen. Walter Krueger’s 
Sixth Army invasion troops, which in- 
cluded veterans of New Guinea, New 
Britain, and the well-blooded Fourteenth 
Corps from the Solomons, were ted 
with an almost uncontested landing. Like 
MacArthur in 1941, Gen. T i Ya- 
mashita, the Japanese commander, had 
decided that either he could not or would 


not break the assault on the beaches. Un- 
der the over-all command of Vice Ad- 
miral Thomas C. Kinkaid, more than 800 
ships sailed into the harborage and began 
discharging. troops—some of whom had 
been at sea for nineteen days or more— 
into hundreds of ‘small craft. They 
bobbed ashore in a heavy ground swell 
that pushed some LCI’s into the shallows 
and overturned them. 

The fleet reached Lingayen Gulf in 
seven great convoys. Not a single troop- 
ship was lost on the way, though some 
other vessels were damaged.* The am- 
phibious forces split in two for the as- 
sault. The northern section, headed by 
Vice Admiral Daniel E. Barbey, made 
two landings near San Fabian. Vice Ad- 
miral Theodore S. Wilkinson’s southern 


Linga . 
with the surf 
lery and mortar fire; Wilkinson was ham- 
pered by the heavy seas but met no op- 
position. 

As the troops scrambled ‘up the gray 
shore in waves there was the usual ¢rack- 





. «cursed with many. rivers. 
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Japs had pulled out. Furthermore, there 
was no evidence that they had ever in- 
tended to fight at Lingayen. 

The GI’s found a few unmanned pill- 
boxes which were not even arranged so 
as to give the usual interlocking fire. 
The barbed-wire “barricades” were com- 





posed of a single strand strung between 


posts. There were also some zigzag 
trenches about a. foot deep. Obvious- 


ly old, they may have been dug ‘in 1941 | 
by the Americans. What shooting there | 
was was aimed mostly at shadows. One | 


division, after a six-hour search of its | 


area, flushed only eleven snipers. Gasual- 
ties from enemy fire on the first day were 
two dead and seven wounded. 


Tigers Tasting Blood: The four initial 


‘landings joined up into a 4-mile-deep 
bridgehes 


d that stretched from San Fa- 
bian to Lingayen the first day. The occu- 
pation of both those cities was simply a 
matter of entering them and receiving 
the welcomes of joyous Filipinos. East of 
Lingayen the Americans seized a 5,000- 
foot airfield and had artillery-observation 
planes operating from it within 24 hours. 
Back on the beaches 80,000 tons of sup- 
plies and equipment piled up, and prob- 
ably more than 100,000 men landed. 
General Krueger, the German-born field 
commander who served in the same area 
as a corporal and a sergeant under Lt. 
Gen. Arthur MacArthur (his present 
chief's father) during the Filipino In- 
surrection, said:: “Our s are like a 
tiger who has tasted blood. Our superb 
men are raring to go.” Once the landings 


were consolidated, the Sixth Army moved 


south toward Manila. 


Unable or Unwilling: Again there was 
practically no opposition except te the 
northern thrust, which seemed to be 
hooking toward Rosario and perhaps 
Baguio, summer capital of the Philippines 
(for an eyewitness account see page 30). 


_This operation cut: the main north-south 


road from Aparri to Manila, blocking the 
Japs north of Lingayen Gulf. While the 
two ends of the bridgehead were extended 
west of Labrador and north of Damortis, 
Krueger sent other columns, spearheaded 
by tanks, down the roads which funnel 
into Tarlac, the second largest city on 
Luzon (see map). The astonishing lack of 
resistance compelled one general to order 
his advanced units-to halt lest they out- 
run their communications. A division 
killed only 60 Japs in the first five days. 

The Japanese had been expected to 
make a major stand on the steep banks 
of the Agno River, now about 5 fect 
deep. But they did not utilize this natural 
defense line. Krueger’s right flank crossed 
it and rolled on through the dusty fields 
of the Central Luzon plain: Suitable for 
the mass maneuver of men and armor, 
this flatland varies in width from 85 to 
60 miles between two’ mountain ranges. 
The ‘sparsely wooded plain ‘is blessed 
an excellent road  s 1 and 


hundreds 
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ef bridges which form excellent delaying 
sitions. The dry season lasts until June, 
at flash floods may occur. 

As the Americans pushed inland“ thou- 
sands of enemy troops streamed north- 
ward from the Manila area. The engage- 
ment for Manila would begin when the 
two forces collided in the classic back 
entrance to the city. From the hills at 
either end of the beachhead the Japs 
began heavy artillery fire, possibly as a 
prelude to attacking the American flanks. 

Meanwhile, Army, Navy, and Marine 
airmen were having field day after field 
day. In contrast with the terrible days of 
1941-42, when the life of MacArthur's 
air force was beaten out on the ground, 
the American fliers kicked the Japs 
around. The Yanks shot up Jap road col- 
umns, strafed their troop trains, ham- 
mered their bases, and attacked their 
shipping. 

The frustrated Japs could do little 
about it. From Manila, a Domei corre- 
spondent reported that unescorted bomb- 
ers smacked the city with such regularity 
they were called “the daily mail.” “If 
only we had more planes,” he wrote, “we 
would shoot down every one of them. 
Thus thinking, we bite our lips with 
bitterness.” 


Clearing the Way 


Regardless of the course of land fight- 
ing, the length of the struggle for Luzon 
will probably be finally decided by the 
conflict of seapower in the South China 
Sea. Through its waters must pass both 
fapanese and Allied convoys. For the 

ttles which are bound to result, the 
Allies have aces back to back in sheer 
weight of ships. The Japanese, on the 
other hand, have the immense benefit of 
nearby bases on Formosa and the Asiatic 
coast and at Singapore off the Malay 
Peninsula. 

The American Army and Navy last 
week struck heavy blows to nullify that 
Jap advantage. Superfortresses of the 
Twentieth Air Force bombed Singapore 
and Formosa. On Jan. 8 carrier planes 
worked over Formosa and the Ryukyu 
Islands, sinking or damaging 142 ships 
and small craft and destroying or dam- 
aging 100 enemy aircraft. And three days 
later, for the first time in the war, the 
carriers hit the coast of Asia itself. 

Turning up off French Indo-China, a 
task force of the Third Fleet caught four 
Japanese convoys between Saigon and 
Camranh Bay, about 900 miles southwest 
of Manila. Fleet Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz reported that 25 Jap ships, in- 
cluding six transports, a light cruiser, and 
several destroyers or destroyer escorts, 
were sunk and thirteen were damaged. 
In addition, Navy planes attacked Saigon, 
sanbpeeen Indo-Chinese port, Camranh 
Bay, one of the world’s finest anchorages 
and Quinhon Harbor, 250 miles northeast 
of Saigon. 

@ Nimitz also announced “conclusive 
evidence” that the Jap battleship Musashi 








had been-blown up and sunk Oct. 24, 
1944, after carrier plane attacks in the 
Second Battle of the Philippine Sea. Laid 
down in 1987 and commissioned in the 
autumn of 1942, the 45,000-ton capital 
ship carried nine 16-inch guns, could 
i better than 25 knots, and had the 
immense beam of 189 feet—more than 
80 feet wider than any British or Ameri- 
can battleships. The Musashi’s sister ship, 
the Yamato, was damaged in the Philip- 
pine Sea battle. 


OF Vantelsit: 
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Failure of a Task Force 


Before dawn on the morning of Jan. 
10, while lookouts strained their eyes 
in the blackness for enemy vessels, the 
Japanese attacked the American invasion 
fleet in Lingayen Gulf—with three motor- 
boats and a few suicide swimmers. Some 
of the swimmers tied explosives on their 
backs and tried to blow themselves up 
under water against the hulls of the in- 
vading ships. Others, concealing their 
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Three phases of the Luzon invasion: (1) the landings, (2) the initial drives, 


and (3) the road to Manila 
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The amphibious attack launched 
in Lingayen Gulf was not only the larg- 
est of its kind yet made in the Pacific, 
but the character of the terrain and the 
sea permitted it to be, when properly 
execu an outstanding example of 
this icular type of sea operation. 
Weather, sea, and the prevailing north- 
east winds favored it to an extent not 
possible in the landings made on the 
Northwest African coast or in the cross- 
Channel invasion of Normandy. 

The attack stands as an excellent ex- 
ample of teamwork between the top 
ioaiere, extending to those in the lower 
echelons of command charged with the 
technical details. Naturally General of 
the Army MacArthur selected the area 
in which the attack should be launched 
and, after consultation, decided where 
the separate landings should be made. 


The job was then turned over to 
the leaders of the expedition. The gen- 
eral in command instructed his officer in 
charge of the service of transport and 
sup fy how he wanted the convoy ships 
loaded in order that men, ammunition, 
guns, supplies, and other accessories of 
war could be landed quickly on the 
beachheads as needed. The naval offi- 
cer in command of the expedition from 
the time of its embarkation in Leyte 
Gulf to its debarkation in Lingayen 
Gulf drew up the naval plan and was 
informed by the Army of all details 
necessary for him to know and of the 
places the Army desired put under in- 
tensive fire preliminary to landing. 

_It then became his duty to inform 
the individual ships of their proper 





, . Lingayen Gulf: A Model Amphibious Attack 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


stations in the convoy. In addition, the 
warships under his , consist- 
ing of battleships, cruisers, destroyers, 
and escort carriers, were properly sta- 
tioned to screen the convoy and guard 
against attacks from the air, from sub- 
marines, or from surface craft 


mine sweepers 


pointed station as the first of the larger 
convoy ships arrived off the invasion 


Naturally, a great sea movement of 
this size could not be a strategic sur- 
prise. But tactical surprise—a most im- 
portant element in amphibious opera- 
tions—had to be achieved. The. Japs 
knew that with the occupation of Min- 
doro and Marinduque_ the ‘southeast 
coast of Luzon was well covered by ‘our 
land-based air. They had also their own 
invasion plan to guide them, which in- 
cluded not only a landing. at. yen 
Gulf, but also those at Legaspi oth- 
er places. ee 
The Japs are not quick thinkers. So, 
when they spotted our convoy moving 
Sea, they probably thought Ghat the real 
Sea, p that the 1 
invasion would come somewhere along 
the coast south of Manila. Consequent- 
ly, they were not fully prepared ‘to 

eet the first big landing where it did 
develop. ee. : 


ai 


However, few places as good as 
Lingayen Gulf can be found such 
a landing. Given this favorable locality, | 
here is about how the landing could § 
have been accomplished: 

Out of the total of 800 warships and 
transports, 600 might be in the convoy. 
These are formed in four columns of 
150 ships each. Each column has three 
sections of 50 ships. There are a convoy 
leader and section leaders. The convoy 
approaches the from the north. 
And when the order is given to land, a 
marker buoy having been placed. on the 
shoal north of San Fabian, the convoy 
approaches the area between San Fa- 
bian and Lingayen, on. an approximate 
160-degree course. The line of bearing 
of columns is 65 de paralleling the 
coast, the distance between ships, 500 
to 1,000 yards, the interval between 
columns, 5,000 yards distance between 
sections whatever the situation de- 
mands. : ee ; 

The lead ships hit the four beaches 
at the same time. Beachhead organiza- 
tion parties go ashore in the first wave. 
The landing operations can then be 
speeded up by the approach of the sec- 
ond section of each column to the 
beach at roughly 1,000- intervals 
from the first sections. There is ample 
room for each ship as it discharges to 

‘to the rear through the interval 
‘the four main columns and 
then regroup. 

When the naval supporting ships 
have finished their task they can pass 
to the rear in the same manner. Such 
a plan avoids unnecessary confusion 
and expedites the landing. 








heads under floating boxes, carried small 
bombs and hand grenades; a few shoved 
asoline cans filled with TNT before 
em with long poles. Two of the motor- 
boats rammed into American ships and 
exploded. As the third ran by another 
vessel, the Japs tossed hand grenades 
aboard. Most of the Japs merely de- 
stroyed themselves. “We are not im- 
ressed,” Vice Admiral Thomas C. Kin- 
aid told correspondents later. 


The Rough Spot 
Robert Shaplen, NEwswEeEx war corre- 


spondent, landed with the northernmost 
American forces on Luzon—the only place 


where the fighting was rough. He sends 


this eyewitness account. 


The evening before the landing the 
huge convoys hoyered outside. Lingayen 





SED 


Gulf. A superb China Sea sunset swathed 
the western horizon under the benedic- 
tion of the Southern Cross. Through the 
night we were lulled to sleep by the deep 
booming of our 

In the morning it was all astonishingly 
simple. The Jap air force failed to show 
up. Our ips ladled their lead over 
the breadth of the gulf coast with salvos 
mounting to one every five seconds. Un- 
opposed, the men hit the beaches and 
started to move in. At 10 the squawkbox 
on Vice Admiral Danie] E. Barbey’s bn 
ship reported: “Troops are now 300 
inland and are i 
without a sign of Japs.” 
the picture was a curtain of 
enemy mortar and artillery fire. 


“Veectory”: Nearby Camiong and San 
Fabian were smoking ruins, but the Fili- 
pinos had returned almost immediately to 


) 


their little towns, miraculously shining in 
their “liberation: clothes” and shouting: 
“Veectory, veectory!” Hours later—the 
way it always happens—a few hidden 
Nips popped out from under the houses 
and started shooting. Three of them in 
women’s clothes escaped. Later in the 
day they were caught and shot with their 
skirts on. 

The battalion I subsequently joined 
had to do things the hard way. It struck 
along the Bued River through a maze of 
fish and came out a mile farther 
on, drenched and stinking, with three 
men drowned and its B (amphib- 
ious vehicles) abandoned. Meanwhile, 
I went across the railroad tracks beyond 
San Fabian. There was a pretty, gray 
stone station, and on the narrow-gauge 
track stood a camouflaged freight car 
loaded with small, colorful tes. 

The white-haired regimental. com- 










A corner in the Goodyear factory in 1912 based_on an old photograph 


An early portrait of a big idea 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


I; MIGHT be a simple thing — like 
covering an exposed steam pipe 
. «or a complicated thing — like 
improving synthetic rubber.; If the 
idea will work, Goodyear welcomes 
it, pays for it, uses it. ; 

This is no war-born policy here. 
Over the years, Goodyear has hired 
men for the express purpose of 
creating. new ideas . . . and in 1912 
the Goodyear Employee Suggestion 
Plan was inaugurated. During the 
33 years’ of this company-wide 


award plan’s continuous operation, 


thousands of ideas—from thousands 
of employees — have been put to 


work to help develop better Good- 


year products for all the people. 


_Two ideas from Goodyear em- 
ployees won‘special citations from 
the War Production Board~—devel- 
opment of the famous ice-grip tire, 
and perfection of the equally famous 


»bullet-puncture-sealing fuel cell. 


This suggestion system — democ- 
racy in industry—helps make Good- 
year what it is ... for years the 
world’s leading builder of tires... 
today a vast war production center 

. and a potent proving ground 
for many new products for you after 
the war, 


A pioneer in rubber, Goodyear also has 
spent years working with other vital 
materials — metals, fabrics, chemicals 
« « . and from the new Goodyear Re- 
search Laboratory will come post-war 
products to serve you better at lower cost. 


BUY WAR BONDS—BUY FOR KEEPS 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





Two ways to be happy...at 65°F 


& | A pleasant thought: Just slip into a sweater with the pleasant knowl- 
edge that in holding your household temperature at 65° (lower at night) 
you’re saving fuel needed to keep our war plants humming. The 
less you use, the more they get. So count on warm clothing to make 
65° seem like 70°—then you make a real contribution toward 
shortening the war. 


Gi A perfect nightcap: You can still enjoy one of life’s luxuries 
without a conscience qualm—the “‘velveted’’ highball you make 
with IMPERIAL whiskey. We say IMPERIAL in particular, for 
this famed blend is velvet-smooth —it has a mellowness that’s 

delightful, an extra goodness. Yes, an IMPERIAL highball is 
just about the smoothest drink you’ve ever lifted to your lips. 


IMPERIAL ee 


G8G. U. 6, Pat OFF 


Imperial is Hiram Walker's blended whiskey. 86 proof. 70% grain neutral spirits. Hiram Walker & Sons-Inc., Peoria, Ill. 
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mander, a colonel, took me with him 
along the two-lane gravel road. By the 
time we caught up with the troops, a 
dozen of what the Russians call “inhab- 
ited places” already had been liberated. 
Meanwhile, unmindful of the war going 
on around them the Filipinos mesh 

their rice and swung their plows through 
the fields beyond the paddies. The ter- 


rain was wide open. 


The Three-Inchers: But at 4:30, 
when we were 2 miles inland, things 
immediately started to change. By now 
the agg had the range of the beach 
and their mortars and artillery were 

causing some damage. When the general 

came dashing up I switched over to his 
‘jeep and we rode on. Suddenly there 
was a tremendous roar, and ahead of us 

a ball of black smoke enveloped two of 

the amphibious troop carriers. From then 

on it became a matter of laborious move- 
ment along both sides of the road, be- 
cause the Japs commanded it. It: was 
not until late the second day that we 
discovered our tormentor was not the 
47-millimeter anti-tank gun we _ sup- 
posed, but splendidly mounted 3-inchers, 
drawn by equally fine fourteen-wheel 

Diesel trucks. 

Just at dusk the second battalion of 
the regiment reached ‘the Bued River 
where it swings north 3 miles from the 
shore. There are two beds to the Bued, 
both shallow in the present dry season, 
but still 20 yards wide. With their mys- 
tery gun on the far side and machine guns 
hidden in the reeds on both flanks, the 
Japs let loose. 

Back at regimental headquarters, the 
colonel’s men dug in. The night was 
extremely noisy. Our naval shells roared 
overhead like a winter wind coming 
around a city corner. The naval shore 
liaison man stayed on his radio with the 
colonel at his side. In the darkness his 
voice sounded sharp and clear. “Turret, 
this is Charlie Six. That was fine, now try 
it 200 yards left,” he would say, and 
shortly afterwards way inland the shells 
would strike home around the town of 
San Jacinto. 

By, 2 a.m. the Japs were playing at it 
too. Sleeping on top of the ground, I 
dove into the nearest hole when a shell 
rocketed far too close for comfort. The 

’ artillery duel, aided by starshells, went on 
for the rest of the night. 


Chasing Them Down: San Jacinto 
proved a pretty town with an open, green 
square, well-built homes, a church with 
polished walnut pews, and a celebrated 
rich man in an ivory-towered home with 
might tho-iape end her sunlids stones 
night aps i ile weapons 
had left. : 


I stuck with the battalion all that day. 
The Japs hadn’t gone far. Just outside of 
town the unknown mammoth burst once 
more, a soldier instantly on the 
road a yards in front. In the 
gully the commanding officer unavailing- 














ly tried to contact his forward elements. 
Then we started off through the fields. 
The report finally came through that the 
Japs were in a little wood a mile ahead. 
It took us two hours to clean up the wood 
with mortar and machine gups. And when 
we finally got there the elusive Nips. were 
gone again. 

All the way to Manoag, 8 miles from 
the shore, the natives told us that the 
Japanese were just ahead of. us with 
two “tanks” and down the road the 
blast came at us as we hugged the fields 
on both sides. At 4 p.m. we were walk- 
ing through a string of backyard shacks 
when the Jap gun gave an earsplitting 
roar only a few yards ahead. “Try to 
move back without disclosing yourselves,” 
the battalion commander “ilepared as 
we plummeted in the grass. Frankly, I 
needed no urging. 

The hero of the day was Company 
Commander.. Capt. Dan Lickteig. He 
spotted the gun, camouflaged on the side 
of the road next to a cemetery. Lickteig 
and seven men flanked it and then at- 
tacked with rifles. Seven dead‘ Nips rolled 
onto the highway, but from deep spider 
holes and excellently built log bunkers 
other Nips started throwing grenades and 
machine ing. Lickteig and his men 
had to down their embankment and 
take shelter. In the interval the Japs 
dragged off their dead and uncoupled the 
big 3-incher from its rear trailer. Then 
they tied it to the second gun, set a booby 
trap, and fled. And that’s the way they 
fought an effective retreat from White 
Beach, back to their first real line of 
defense. 
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British Combine 
The Fourteenth Army and General Slim bear the brunt of the Burma fighting 


‘Gurkha’ Slim 


Leader of Fighting Fourteenth 
Saved India With His Air Tactics 


The biggest Allied land front outside 
Eastern Europe and China is in Burma. 
It is also something of a forgotten front 
and the main force involved there—the 
British Fourteenth Army—is something of 
a forgotten army. But last week the Four- 
teenth was within a few miles of captur- 
ing Mandalay—an event that will be the 
high-water mark of a long, hard cam- 
paign. Roland C. Gask, NEwswEEk war 
correspondent now in France, recently 
visited the Fourteenth and sends this 
portrait of the Army and its commander, 
General Slim. 


Unlike his name, Lt. Gen. Sir William 
Joseph Slim is a burly bloke from Bristol, 
Gloucestershire. Now 53 and rather bald, 
he has a large, strong face with wide nos- 
trils, a powerful jaw, and twinkling hazel 
eyes; his hair and mustache are gray. 

For General Slim, command of the 
Fourteenth Army, formed in October 
1948 to retrieve the disasters in Burma, 
was the next step in a natural p 
sion. Ever since the last war, when he 
fought with the Royal Warwicks at Gal- 
lipoli and Mesopotamia and was wound- 
ob at Sulva Bay, he has lived and grown 
up and battled with the Imperial Indian 


Army. 
In March 1942 he arrived in tottering 
Burma to take command of, the. First 
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Burma Corps. He took pat in the famous 
fighting retreat and a few months later— 
to use his own words—“was dusting. off 
his pants” after being kicked out of 
Burma along with the whole Allied army. 


Slim’s Mieking Fob Slim’s record had 
already marked him out as a leader of 
the Imperials when the British really got 
ready to grapple with the Japs. That mo- 
ment came Siem three corps in the the- 
ater—the Indian Fourth, Fifteenth, and 
88rd—were reinforced and integrated into 
the Fourteenth Army. 

There were bank clerks, miners, and 
West Country farmers attached to such 
famous regiments as the Seaforth High- 
landers, Royal Scots, Royal West Kents, 
Queen’s Royals (West Surrey), Durham 
Light Infantry, Lancashire Fusiliers, and 
Lincolnshires, besides many southern 
Irishmen who enlisted in the British 
Army. There were stocky Gurkhas from 
Nepal with their barrel chests, slouch 
hats, and curved kukri knives; bearded 
Sikhs with their sacred pagris (worn even 
in battle) swathing their hair which their 
religion forbids them to cut; fierce Pun- 
jabis, Moslems, and Hindus integrated in 
separate companies and eating in sep- 
arate messes. There were tall Pathans 


(pronounced Patahns) from the North- - 


west Frontier; husky Rajputs; wiry 


Marathas and high-caste Dogras and. 


Jats, the latter with shaved heads and 
pigtail-like hair tufts by which they ex- 
pect to be lifted to heaven. | 





In January 1944 the Allies knew the 


victory-flushed Japs, who thought them- 


selves secure in Northern Burma, would 
almost certainly attempt to invade India. 
Few realize that the Allied campaigns 
during last spring and summer, including 
both the Imphal and Myitkyina opera- 
tions, were part of a closely coordinated 
plan between Slim and Gen. Joseph W. 
Stilwell. For clear-cut orders had gone 
out to both men as a team: Capture the 
Myitkyina-Mogaung line and defend the 
frontiers of India. : 

Thoroughly air-minded, although he 
dislikes riding in planes (he once had to 
sit on a box of mortar bombs on a trip to 
see Stilwell), Slim set up an air supply 
system that would enable him to sustain 
Cut-off troops or transfer whole -divisions 
by air. 

Slim’s air supply organization was 
put to a test when the Japs in March 
burst into the Imphal Plain and Kohima 
area with three crack divisions. He may 
have underestimated the power of the 
drive that enabled the enemy within a 
few weeks to put Imphal under siege. And 
he guessed wrong in believing the Japs 
would not send more than a regiment 
through the terrible northerly jungle mass 
against Kohima, a strategic mountain 
town less than 30 air miles from the As- 
sam railroad. They actually sent a full 
division, although subsequent events 
proved they were never able to maintain 
it properly. 

Slim looked to the air for help; from 








To Fill Er Up: This lenianinile of an American advanced 





OWI Photo from Acme 


railhead near the 


combat line in Europe shows how much gasoline it takes to move an army. Gasoline 
is siphoned from tank cars nearly hidden behind the bushes on the left. It is trucked 
away in the 5-gallon cans and distributed. This depot, one of the many supplying 
the Allied armies, handles 250,000 gallons a day. ; . 





Arakan into Imphal and ‘Kohima, the 
Fifth Indian Division was flown with all 
its equipment. A few weeks. later as the 
battle roared towards a climax, the Sev- 
enth Indian Division also was flown 
from Arakan while. the British § 
Division was rushed by air and rail from 
Central India to aid the heroic Royal 
West Kents and other troops boxed up in 
Kohima. 

All this was far from the “brilliant 
feat of improvisation” with which many 
commentators credited Slim. Instead i 
was almost entirely through Slim’s fore- 
sight. in having his gigantic air supply 
system prepared well in advance. The 
result is history: The Japs were. sent 
staggering back into Burma with 50,000 
dead and four divisions smashed ‘or bad- 
ly mauled; it was the end of their first 
= probably their last attempt to invade 
India. 


Beer and Mysteries: Once a school- 
teacher and engineer-shop foreman, Slim 
started at the bottom as a private in the 
Territorials (the, British National Guard). 
That was the only time he was ever de- 
moted, It happened on a hot dusty day 
in Yorkshire. Then a 22-year-old lance 
corporal, Slim was marching along with 
his platoon when he spied an old lady 
at a cottage door, offering a brimming jug 
of beer. Slim hesitated, then ducked out 
and downed the beer. The colonel in 
charge sto the entire column, bawled 
him out publicly, and took away his sin- 


_ gle stripe. But Slim persevered until Au- 


gust 1914 when he received his commis- 
sion in the Royal Warwicks. 

Most of all Slim likes to be known 
as a Gurkha. He points proudly to a Jap- 
anese officer’s sword hanging on-the wall 
of his office athwart a captured Jap flag. 
Both were presented to him recently by 
his old Gurkha unit (they offered him a 
choice of eighteen different swords). 

Slim is a strong disciplinarian but is 

admired by the troops. A shy 


greatly 
~ man, his sense of humor is keen. He is a 


devoted family man and writes constant- 
ly to his wife who is a hospital visitor in 
the Fourteenth Army area. He has a 17- 

ar-old son in the Indian, Military Col- 
ege at Dehradun, and. a_ 18-year-old 
daughter. He doesn’t smoke, he. likes 
Scotch with lots of soda, hates; horses, 
and reads murder yarns. Once, after jeal- 
ously guarding his attaché case on a trip, 
his aides found it contained only mystery 


lian ie, aloa a tuk, ok snuetery: mats bie 
self. When he was retired permanently 
as unfit after -being wounded in. 1915, 


he got back into the army by some means 
he Keeps a close secret. He. also writes 


ly as _a hobby and ‘mot a 
man in the Fourteenth Army ws his 
nom de plume or whether he. writes 


subject he only grins and says he 
with Dr. Johnson’s remark: “No 
man but a blockhead ever wrote except 


a 
Lj 











NE- [wo P UNCH 
HERE’S always satisfaction in doing a job 
your fellow men find good. 


There’s something more than that when not 
one but two ‘of your major efforts turn out 
to have rung the bell with those in position 
to know. 


Buick powers the Liberator — builds the big, 
valve-in-head Pratt & Whitney engines that 
give the B-24 its range and speed. 


Buick also builds the Hellcat — that hard- 
hitting, swift-paced M-18 tank destroyer 
- which has done so much to teach the Blitz- 


kriegers about lightning war, American BI} I( K 
style. 


But what pleases us are the words of grati- Big OWERS. a 
fied comment that drift back to us from users 7 :14;\ ee 


of both of these war items. ?. 


On land and in the air they are helping de- 
liver a “one-two” punch that hits the enemy 
where it hurts — and our boys like that. 


Hundreds of their letters have come to us. 
And if’ we may sum up what they say, the 
comment seems to be that Buick’s on the ball 
in turning out the sort of stuff our fellows 
want. 


To us, that’s plenty high praise from a plenty 
high source. 


For in view of their deeds, we'd rather “rate” 
with that bunch than almost anything else 
in the world! 


wae 
WHEN BETTER Al MRE BUM 
BUICK Will BUUD THLE 


The Army-Navy "E” proudly files over all Buick plants. 








BUICK owision or GENERAL MOTORS 


INVEST IN MORE WAR BONDS 
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To the White House to discuss foreign policy go (left to right) Senators Austin, George, . 
veniee Connally, Barkley, White, La a Follette, and Thomas 
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U.S. Hand Abroad Strengthened 
by Vandenberg’s Call for Action 


Senator's Program an Answer 
to Foreign Fears Over the Role 
America Would Play in Peace 


Over the principles and objectives of 
the war and the peace there could -be 
little argument. But the uneasiness of 
many thoughtful Americans sprang from 
something more immediate: evidences of 


minor dissension among the Allies, carp- — 


ing criticism on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and the apparent reluctance of the Roose- 
velt Administration to come to vital de- 
‘ cisions on foreign affairs. 

The Department of State, lately re- 
organized under. Secretary Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr., had offered no new state- 
ment of policy to dispel misgivings at 
home and abroad. The Atlantic Charter 
had caught the world’s imagination, but 
in the 41 months since its promulgation 
events had robbed it of validity. The 
Dumbarton Oaks formula was merely 
that: a formula forthe future. Meanwhile 
Great Britain, Russia, and France also 
seemed to be hedging, trying to. settle 
Euro problems on their own initia- 


tive through unilateral and bilateral a: pes | 


ments, while the United States stood 
‘ Increasingly, outspoken critics of Presi- 


dent Roosevelt and the State Department .. 
scoffed at American timorousness and de- 


manded a more realistic and timely ap- 
proach. The essence of their argument 
was that with 11,000,000 men and 
women in the armed services and with 
billions of dollars already expended to 
defend democracy and fucure world 


+ 
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security, the United. Sau: s conaa not 
afford to stand aside. Indeed, a clearer 
enunciation of intent ought to’ ‘be out- 
lined even before the: President meets 
with Prime Minister Churchill and Mar- 
shal Stalin, probably next month. 

From an unexpected quarter last week, 
American hopes and fears were set forth 
with admirable clarity. Precipitating the 
first foreign-policy debate of the 79th 
Congress, Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
Michigan Republican, called on President 
Roosevelt to restore full unity among the 
Allies and reassert the nation’s faith in 
the objectives of an‘ Allied victory. 


Stop Drifting: The President's mes- 
sage of Jan. 6 had. touched only lightly 
on the subject. Perfectionism, Mr. Roose- 
velt had ‘observed, “no less than isola- 
tionism, imperialism, or power politics,” 
threatened to obstruct the road to inter- 


-national peace (NEWswEExk, Jan. 15). To 


Senator Vandenberg and to many others, 
the statement was less than satisfactory. 
As a member of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, Vandenberg had_stud- 
ied, analyzed, and discussed the: rele of 
the United States in the world. After 
Pearl Harbor his noninterventionist t post 
tion had sharply changed. Last W 
day when he rose in the Senate to set 
forth his views, he had come to a fine 
mastery of his ‘subject. For 37 minutes, 
Vandenberg read his address. The United 
States, he said, had not spoken. “Her of- 
ficial attitude is not dependably recorded 
. Until she does speak the world can- 
not find its bearings.” 


many—a fear which has caused: Russia. 
for example, to enter into” unilateral ; 











“I’ve got my 
second wind” 


Sure, I’m tired of war. 


Sure, I thought we’d have the 
Germans licked by now. 


Sure, I’ve been thinking ahead 
about my job in peace. 


Sure, I'd like to buy a new car 
with new tires—and a new kitchen 
for our home. 


Sure, I could use a good, long rest. 


But the General has asked for 
more and then still more 
ammunition. 

xk we OF 
Wars are won by men who march | 
that one extra mile—and shoot 
that one extra bullet. 


Wars are won by men who stick 
it out. 


A lot of Americans before us have 
stuck it out—the men at Valley 
Forge— Lincoln himself—the lost 
battalion in the Argonne Forest. 


A lot of Americans are sticking 

it out today—the men closing in 
on Berlin—and in the heat of the 
jungle in the Pacific. 


xk ke 
I’m sticking it out on my war job. 


DPve got my second wind. 


Until this war is settled the way 
we want it settled, I know 
America still needs me. 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE © 
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ganization, with the specific right rea 
served to review temporary unilateral 
decisions on liberated territory. 
-€ Definite statements to the Axis peoples 
that the sooner they ‘agree to uncondi- 
tional surrender, the cheaper will be the 
cost of that surrender. 

From the beginning, Vandenberg 
stressed the importance of preservin 
the unity of the United Nations. Shoul 
this unity be disrupted, he declared, “we 
shall count the: cost in mortal anguish— 
even though we stumble onto a belated, 
though inevitable, victory.” Unfortunate- 
ly, there have been ‘ ‘sharply clashing and 
often disillusioning disclosures which 
threaten this unity in peace.” Unfortu- 
nately, too, there has been built up 
‘a great American illusion” that pub- 
lic discussion would contribute to the 
discord. 

Although Moscow: and London have 
acted openly in European affairs, “it can- 
not be denied that our government has 


not spoken out to. our own people or to . 


our Allies in any ‘such specific fashion as 
have the others,” Vandenberg continued. 
As a substitute for: this 
silence,” he called for “honest candor” 
as the greatest contribution the United 
States can make to Allied unity. 

The Atlantic Charter, he said, “had a 
tragic sinking spell when its formal _au- 
thenticity was amazingly depreciated .in 
a White House press conference a_fort- 
night ago.” The President, however, had 
“reembraced” it in the message of Jan. 6. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s “almost jocular, and even 


“mystifying * 


“mere collection of 


hoped 
the annual message had eo the 
damage to morale. . 


Which Way? Two postwar alternatives 
faced :the Allies. One way. called for ex- 
clusive individual action, the other meant 
joint action. The first way made another 
war almost inevitable in another genera- 
tion. The second “is the: new way in 
which our fraternity, of war becomes a 


fraternity of peace.” The methods, he .. 


believed, are mutually exclusive. “We 
cannot tolerate unilateral privilege in a 
multilateral peace.” 


Still, he felt, Russia, seeking to protect : 
herself against future German aggression, 


might justifiably ask: “Where is there any 
such alternative reliance until we know 
what the United States will do? How can 
you expect ys to rely on an enigma?” 
Most of the reasons for unilateral iand 
bilateral actions would be eliminated by 
a strong American stand such as the 
signing of a treaty by the President to 


‘. keep down future German and Japanese 


aggression. 


Vandenberg’s sweeping recommenda- 
tions, followed by those of Sen. Homer 
Ferguson, another Michigan Republi- 


can, who called on the Senate to get 


a “strong, effective foreign policy” 
guide. the President at the Big 
meeting, surprised Democratic leaders. 
While praise flowed in from many sen- 








International 


Saline? s End: : Unable .to land at.Burbank Airport because of fog, a New York- 
to California American Airlines plane last week failed to reach an emergency land- 
ing field and crashed in.a canyon. A few hours later. the big plane's wreckage was 


visible from the Burbank. control tower. The : 24 peryons-aboard, including 21 mem- 


bers.of the armed furces, were 


tea: dismissal” et the re as a 
fragmentary notes” ’: 

‘had jarred the United States “to its very. 

‘hearthstones”; but ‘Vandenberg 


the problems confronting Russia - 
_ - Great, Britain. even before final. vi 
-seould be’ rs Be to have | 3 


, Texas, for exam 
i infantsedppeated 





2 str and fpom much ofthe nation's rey 


Sen. Tom Connally, Texas Democrat and 

chairman’of the oreign Relations Com- 
mittee, ‘took a cautious tack. Most of thie 
issues mentioned b Vandenberg, he said, 
“cannot be settled. at. the moment, but 

must wait the definitive treaty. of peace.” 
White House reaction followed quick- 
ly, however. Within two hours after the 
Senate adjourned, President Roosevelt 
called on a tripartisan committee of eight 
senators to attend a White House con- 
ference the next day. Presumably, the 
President was to outline the important 
to be discussed by the Big Three. 


<a eight met with the President, but 
“pocrecy 


bound. the -conferees. © 

When and where the Big Three would 
meet were still ‘questions of security. 
But Washington Tabane last week 


' thought they had one clue to the 


bility of a Presidential visit to Paris. From 
Supreme Headquarters Allied . Expedi- 
tionary Forces came. word that Stephen 
% pa Presidential press secretary,..has 
to be in Europe next month t 
with American. officials on public 
relations. The report: was confirmed, 
without amplification, in haan 


Significance -—— 


Vandenberg’s ‘speech, free of political 
bias, was almost certain to stren 





President Roosevelt's ition at: 

and abroad. Asa guide to a’ workable 
and effective fico olicy, it offered 
prospects for a just so of the nu- 


merous international problems which al- 


‘ eaty have arisen as the Allied armies 


their way to Berlin. In world. capi- 


t 
i? like Moscow and London the ’Van- 


denberg statement of ideals and“ hopes, 
based on a realistic -acknowled: i 





wn abroad. 






cnn no tht 


that it had better act now—is certain to 


impress our European allies at a moment 
when fear of isolationism is a growing 
factor. 

Equally important was the effect at 
home of Vandenberg’s cry for “honest 
candor” and a clarification of policy. As 
a Republican, the Michigan Senator has 
considerable influence on the thinking of 
his party. His wisdom in avoiding censo- 
rious criticism recriminations put the 
whole question on a simple plane of 
Americanism. 


Out of the Nowhere... 


Some babies brought as much as 
$2,000. Generally, though, the prices 
were much lower, even in cities like Chi- 
cago and Miami, where trade was sus- 

of being: fairly brisk. In Houston, 


ared to be stablied at $500 
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Not Fuels, Not Lubricants, but Priceless 
New Processing Products trom Oil! 




















FACTS ABOUT SOCONY-VACUUM'S 


ey Process Products 


secony-vacuum 





ou’vE heard about the revo- 

lutionary new gasolines and 

4 lubricants. Now comes another 
great petroleum advance. 


It’s Socony-Vacuum Process 
Products, amazing non-lubricat- 
ing products used in the process- 
ing of goods. 

There already are hundreds of 
these products, improving oper- 
ations and lowering costs in 30 


There’s a complete line of Process Prod- 
ucts serving the textile industry. For 
instance, rayon manufacturers have 
special rayon processing oils for soaking, 


‘26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., and 










Army field rations, dehydrated foods, 
first-aid kits and other items are pro- 
tected by Microcrystalline waxes. 


U. S. industries. And new ones 
are being born constantly as 
Process Products specialists dis- 
cover new needs and find the an- 
swers . . . in petroleum. 


This is a new service to indus- 
try. Be sure to make the most of it. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 


Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company; ~ 

General Petroleum Corp. of California. In meat packing houses, Process Prod- 
; ucts are used to provide protective coat- 

ings for chutes, meat hooks and knives. 


@ 


A new product from petroleum is in use Fi Cordage manufacturers depend on Proc- 
now on the delicate precision job of ess Products to lubricate fibers and give 
drilling. industrial diamonds. __ .. Protection against fungicidal rotting. 


. 


A New Service to Industry by 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
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= many could be picked up for as little 
100. — - 

But whatever the price, the black mar- 
__ ket in babies, attributed in part to the 
sharp rise in illegitimacy, had grown 
to alarming proportions. Baby brokers 
were openly advertising | last week in.the 
personal columns of newspapers, offering 
to pay the hospital expenses for cogent 
women. Some ads undoubtedly had 
inserted by persons honestly desirous <a 
adopting a child, but many were plainly 
bids by profit seekers. 


The Markup: Mrs. Margaret Markle 
of the Harris Soonty (Houston) proba- 
tion-office cited three examples of Hous- 
ton baby sales: 

@ A couple bought a baby for $112 and 
sold it for $218, making a profit of $106. 
@ A man and his wife advertised their 
unborn child for sale. A woman offered 
them $500, then decided to buy instead 
the. couple’s 15-month-old . daughter. 
When the deal was closed, the husband 
lost $150 of the sale money in a dice game 
and spent another $200 as a down pay- 
ment for a used car. 


@ A pregnant 17-year-old. from Alabama’ 


went to a Houston abortionist who al- 
lowed the girl to bear the child in her 
home.. The abortionist gave the mother 
two dresses worth $1.98 and $2.98, then 


sold the baby for $350. 
In Washington, the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor freely ac- 


knowledged that a black market was op- 
erating in many cities, but noted that 
fewer than half the 48 states have laws 
to prosecute baby brokers. Maud Mor- 
lock, consultant on special services, said 


for unwed mothers to sign away their 
babies before or after birth. Of the 3,259 
adoptions recorded in Illinois, only 885 
were known to child welfare agencies or 
the Department of Public Welfare. Ille- 
gitimate births increased 20 per cent in 
Chicago in 1943 over the previous year. 


What to do? Since the rise in baby 
sales started, the Department of Labor 


_ has received many letters from worried — 


' state legislatures asking advice on revis- 
ing their adoption laws. Among the states 
expected to make changes are Tennessee, 
South Carolina, Michigan, Maryland, and 
California. Florida in 1948 passed a law 
forbidding adoptions unless they had the 
approval of the State Welfare Board. In 


Texas last week a measure was prepared — 
to impose jail sentences and fines on . 


baby sellers or anyone offering a baby for 
adoption at a profit. 

A year ago Congress passed the Baby 
Brokers’ Bill,” designed to halt the 
ing trade in ’pabies in the District o Co- 


huni, Under — — the 5 SETA 
0 ies was ne it high- 
standard, licensed agencies, ‘The’ black 
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Los Angeles Times 


Delcoos goon gomotek: tox thie jab of Saber Rawson ol kas, Angalen 


The Loaded Gunn 


Los Angeles wasn’t big enough for both 
her and Mayor Fletcher Bowron. That 
much 42-year-old Dolores Gunn decided 


long ago. With his election in 1938, life 
it was common practice in many states © f 


or the former registered nurse, a trans- 
planted Texan, became one run-in with 


the city after another. 


First it was her 100-girl escort bureau. 
Providing dates for lonely men ($5 dur- 
ing the day, $10 to $50 at night) was a 
lucrative business before ae cracked 


down and denied. her a 


iit to operates. 


instead of steel bunks, and otherwise Mo 


coe, up this town and let the people 
ive 

Seasoned politicians snickered. But Do- 
lores, undaunted, avowed: her longterm 
plan to keep running in every: election 
until victory. 


The Crooked Finger Clue 


Aside from the battered little co 
itself, police had but one important clue 
to io se. poem a bloodstained, right- 

oo in size 9. It had 


tside the unoccupied 
house ten doped small mining town of Van- 
dling, Pa., where 6n Jan. 2 the es 


ete ak 9-year-dld Mae Barrett was found 
a into a basement cubbyhole. 





seating of her archenemy, Bowron. nad 
- : oe-mnayior dev thie: 
fon ue g her candidacy 


By s messenger the glove went 
for an to the New York City police 
laborato » where “g blood proved :to 



















WHERE 000 ANCH EQUALS SEVERAL HUNDRED YARDS! 


1,00 


When it comes to precision, watchmaking has nothing on 
modern bombing. For example, a bombardier flying about 
300 miles per hour at high altitude would miss his target by 
several hundred yards if a bearing in his Norden bombsight 
should vary in surface finish more than a millionth of an inch. 


EHCS pioneered in the development of these precisely perfect \ 
bearings for Norden bombsights. As the principal producer, 
SCSI made mor, n one hundred thousand. per month — 
one of the most urgent war jobs in the country! 
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Some Yay — fairly soon, we hope — SX0SF and its distribu- 















ft | tors will again be able to offer you prompt service on a com- 

d plete line of bearings for all purposes. SA0S(P makes prac- 
. tically all types of anti-friction bearings. Therefore, when 

. Gee SSCS recommends a particular bearing, you may be sure 

% that its.recommendations are unbiased — the right bearing 

d i in the right place. ? 
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Acme 
Myron’s arrest for murder followed .. . 


to the three stores Scranton police last 
week were questioning 13-year-old Myron 
Semunchick, a first-year honor student at 
Vandling High School. Myron and other 
students had undertaken to patrol traffic 
after discovery of the crime the preced- 
ing week. Then he had joined the search 
party with a.tale of seeing the»girl in a - 
snowstorm the night of the murder; he 
described her as clad in a red coat with 
hood attached and walking several hun- 
dred feet behind him. 


If the Glove Fits . . . Leery of the 
boy’s almost too perfect memory, police 
summoned him for requestioning. Even 
as discrepancies began to appear in his 
story, a report came in from the Carbon- 
dale store naming Myron and his mother 
as recent purchasers of a pair of oversize 

loves. Police looked at the boy’s right 
te The little finger was deformed. 


_There he decid 


lay in wait behind a 
a 10-pound 
When she came by he struck her twice, 
then half-carried her, moaning to an open 
shed -and tried to attack her. She recog- 
nized him arid called him by narfe. 
Frightened, he dropped a 3-foot log on 
her head and dragged her to the rear of 
a near-by dilapidated vacant frame house. 
But he decided against leaving 
there, Myron told police, and hauled her 
across the back yard into the basement. 
to finish the job. With 
a piece of broken glass he slashed her 


’ throat. Back home, he told his mother 


his clothes’ had become bloodstained 
when he — a drunk with a nose- 
bleed. 


The husky, ‘well-mannered boy—sec- 


ond in his class scholastically—was _ar- 
raigned on Wednesday on a charge of 
murder (he pleaded not guilty). As they 
returned from the Scranton court that 
evening both his parents collapsed. Suf- 
fering from nervous exhaustion and shock 
over the predicament of their only child, 
they were taken to a hospital. 


New Taxes for Old Bets? 


~~ Despite the unprecedentedly healthy 
fiscal position of all the 48 state govern- 
ments, twenty of them last week faced a 
new revenue problem, The government 
ban on race tracks Jan. 3 meant auto- 
matic loss of a rich source of funds. __ 

Stiff taxes on the money ‘handled at 


the tracks had made 1944 the biggest .. 


year in history for them. More than :$65,- 
000,000 from wagers and fees had gone 
into their ‘coffers, in many cases ear- 


marked for old-age pensions and. other 


welfare activities. Now these. states face 


a decision—should they abandon attempts 


For Merit and Valor: For leading a confidential 

in the Pacific, Rear Adm. Richard E. Byrd, Antarctic, : 
explorer, receives the Legion of Merit from the President. 
The nation's highest honor, the Congressional Medal of Honor, 
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age, armed with - 
automobile part.* 


foe 


- Carl Smith's recognition of a glove 


to replace the revenue and rely on sur- 
pluses built up through the war years, 
or should they seek new tax sources 
from the all but exhausted list of revenue 


_ possibilities? 


The Massachuetts House received an 
elaborate program for offsetting the taxes 
collected on parimutuel.betting at Bay 
State.tracks, The revenue, which totaled 
$6,147,756 in 1944, had been earmarked 
for payment of old-age pensions. Rep. 
Thomas Reilly introduced three bills for 
a state-supervised lottery which, although 
approved by the voters in 1940, ‘has never 


‘been put into effect. Revenue from the 


lottery, drawn once. a month, would pay 
not only old-age pensions but a $1,000 
bonus to Massachusetts veterans of the 
present war. It estimated a lottery would 
yield at least $50,000,000 a year. 

In Arkansas, where 80 per cent of 


pari-mutuel revenue ($487,528 last year) 


der dear 


Bae ‘Miche! of Chicago, for toning hs led plane, 
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URGENTLY NEED..-+= 
URGENTLY NEED. cece 


N A FAR-OFF U.S. Army Air Forces 

& base, deep in the Pacific, a telegra- 
\pher rattles his key ... : 

“need P-61's number to X’’.. .“need 

six complete fighter plane wing as- 

semblies classification Y’’...“‘need—" 

A very short time later, a bell rings on 

a machine in a building at Wright Field, 

near Dayton, Ohio. Softly clacking keys 


reproduce the appeal on a cablegram | 


form. 


At once a vast and highly organized 
System is set in motion. The deadly 
P-61’s—Black Widows—must go by ship. 
But no time is lost by the Air Technical 
Service Command. Westward they go 
by sea, in knockdown form. 


The wing assemblies are loaded into 
cargo planes almost immediately. Off 
they go, by air. And soon, six fighter 
planes will roar back into combat 
against the Japs. 


That building near Dayton houses 
the headquarters of the Air Technical 
Service Command, which supplies and 
maintains all equipment of the Army 
Air Forces. 

Its Supply Division is the heart of 
the ATSC. Hundreds of thousands of 
different items are handled—bombers 
and bolts, bombs and bullets, fuel and 
flying suits, jungle kits and medical 
supplies. . 

Fully as important is the Mainte- 
nance Division, which keeps Army Air 
Forces airplanes in combat condition. 

At huge shops in this country, planes 


_ are completely overhauled, made as 


good as new. Overseas, service units 
operate depots for repairing and over- 
hauling planes in combat theaters. All 
told, the ATSC may repair as many as 
25,000 airplanes in a single month. 
The Personnel Division of ATSC 


URGENTLY NEED.-++* 3 
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ARMY AIR FORCES PHOTO 


supplies and trains the 300,000 civilian 
workers who make this command the 
largest industrial employer in the 
world. 

These men and women and the uni- 
formed members of the ATSC are ina 
real sense the guardians of the men 
who wear the Silver Wings, The finest 
tribute to their efficiency is the proud 
record of our Army Air Forces. 


WAR BONDS—TO HAVE AND TO HOLD! 


SPERRY 


CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 


Developed and manufactured by the following 
divisions, Sperry precision instruments and 
controls servé the Armed Forces on land; at 
sea, and in the air... 

FORD INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
SPERRY GYROSCOPE CoO., INC. 
VICXERS INC, 

Waterbury Tool Division, VICKERS INC, 
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THE “ASSEMBLING” ROOM.. . from the bumorous 
Elliott catalog of 1888. 


6% Unique, Peichly-Racked Pages 
cootht inside story of invention... 


welte now for guar RAGS copy ot! 


“The Story of a Father and. gon 


Om usereming the Puserutable’”’ 
i 012000 Crr-iree 


American busfness is full of incredible but 
true‘success stories. Right up there leading 
the van is this remarkable account of Elliott ; 
inventions, That's why, during 1944, thou-* ’ 
sands of ranking business men wrote in for a 
copy of ““The Story of a Father and Son or 
Unscrewing the Inscrutable.” 


This unique book was originally written to 
advertise the Elliott Ty pewriteable System of 
Addressing — but you'll find ic completely 
different from any other piece of advertising 
ever produced. Read 
in it about “An In- 
vention That Will 
Last Forever” which 
is the secret of the 
steering mechanism of 
your automobile, 
Learn about “The 
First Machine That 
Ever Tied a Knot” 
and what resulted 
from“The Invention 
_of the Low-Wheeled Trotting Sulky”. 


In fact, you'll relish to the full this inside 
story of two famous inventors at work. Dur- 
ing the last 70 years, 211 patents have been 
awarded to father and son. A business exec- 
utive has described “The Story of a Father 
and Son or Unscrewing the Inscrutable” 
as the “‘best thing I've read for eight years.” 


Send now for this fascinating 64-page boqk 
full of valuable facts and delightful humor, 
by writing on your business letterhead to the 
Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 131 Albany 
Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 





LET’S FINISH THE JOB 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 
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Good snd Hungry: sad Cat ‘Shanks, N.. y, Pre. Kenneth McNally of Norfolk, 


N. Y., gets his fill'on. 


return for a well-deserved furlough—one of 1,300 men from 


the European front rewarded for outstanding battle performance. In Miami, Avia- 
tion Machinist Mate Charles'O. Watkins bites into a hamburger: after his return 
from the Philippines, where he escaped from a Japanese prison camp and eluded 


the enemy for two years and two weeks. 





went into the welfare fund, the state 
Assembly received a proposal that the 


| state go, into the wholesale liquor busi- 


ness to make up the loss. . 


Horse racing and “dog - tracks . con: 


tributed $6,794,336 last year to Florida’s 
bank account. The Legislature would not 
meet until April, but already there was 


talk of increasing the existing 3-cent tax 


on cigarettes ‘or of:imposing. a sales tax. 
Where the pari-mutuel earnings went 
into general revenue funds, fiscal leaders 


happily reported that coffers are full and - 


that their states probably will ride out 
the racing ban without resorting to new 
taxes. 
Thomas E. Dewey used the loss of reve- 
nue ($29,138,689 in 1944) to bolster his 
recommendation that no reduction should 
be made in other_revenue-raising levies. 


-o > e 

Mr. Dies s. Heirs 

The House Democratic committee on 
committees last week resorted to Solomon 
tactics in settling the. question of who— 
conservatives or liberals—should control 
the new (and permanent) nine-member 
Dies committee. Three of the six Demo- 
cratic memberships went to loyal admin- 
istration followers: Reps. seotitiays! © Hart 
of New Jersey, J. W. Robinson of Utah, 
and John R. Murdock of Arizona. Three 
Southern conservatives got the others: 


Reps. John Rankin of Mississippi, author | 


of the proposal continuing the Dies com- 
mittee (NEwswEEK, Jan. 15), J. Hardin 
Peterson of Florida, and Herbert C. Bon- 
ner of North Carolina. To Hart went the 
all-important chairmanship. Despite Dem- 
ocratic numerical superiority, in actual 
votes conservatives ‘will outnumber lib- 
erals 6 to 8 because of the three Repub« 
lican members yet to be named. _. 


In .New.: York, however, Gov. ° 


Guide for Republicans 


As a one-time chief brain truster for 
President Roosevelt and an observer of 


‘the American, pe scene since 1912, 


Raymond Moley of _NEwswEEK knew 
well the delicate art of timing. Within 
ten days the Republican national.commit- 
tee would meet in Indianapolis to discuss 
post-election plans. Moley, in the same 


“eity-to.address the Indiana State Bar As- 


sociation last week, decided the time had 
come to strike. To the press he released 
a twelve-point guide for future GOP ac- 
tion—a set of political “commandments.” 
Packaging his recommendations in short, 
pungent sentences, Moley counseled: 
1—Stop hating Roosevelt. The. sense- 
less hatred. of his enemies is sunshine and 
rain in Roosevelt's vote garden and, 
what’s more, he may not run again. —__- 
2—Forget about candidates for three 
years. Personal ambitions and idle specu 
jation take energy from the job of parts ‘party 
building. And you can’t: tell: yet what 
kind of a candidate you will need. 
8—Thou shalt not covet Roosevelt’s 
ideas. It is quite possible to build a set 
of principles. that. are progressive -and 
anti-New Deal. And, besides, you don’t 
know. what his ideas will be next year. 
4—Take an inventory of your. prospects. 
You now have 23,000,000 customers. 
But you have several million more good 
pros inchiding those’ anti-New 
Dealers who have voted for continuity in 
the war, border-state: Southern Demo- 
crats who hate the New Deal, millions 
of veterans, and all of Texas. 
5—Budget your financial ‘support. A 
dollar spent in 1945 and 1946 and 1947 
is worth five in 1948. Besides, money 
may be-more plentiful now than later. 
6—Get out your maps../ Your base. of 
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operation is what you control now. That 
includes 23 state governments, 65 per 
cent of the counties in the 32 Northern 
and Western states, 58 per cent of the 
counties in the six border states, and 
thousands of small cities and towns. Here 
is a veteran army of interested and ex- 
perienced party workers ready for na- 
tional leadership. 

7—Remember your congressmen and 


senators. Failure of cooperation between 


the leaders, the national committee, and 
Republican members of Congress gave 
1944 New Deal orators their best argu- 
ments. The new national committee, Mr. 
Dewey, and the Republican senators and 


’ congressmen must find means of ‘acting 


as if they belong to the same party. 


8—Be thankful for small victories. . 


Thousands of local elections will be held 
in 1945 and 1946. Watch them and lend 
a hand. 

9-Stop fighting among yourselves. 
You cannot win in 1946 and 1948 by 
making a foreign-policy issue now. You 
did magnificently at Mackinac. Stand by 
that principle, support the Administra- 
tion where it follows that line, and try 
to remember that we are fighting Ger- 
many and Japan, not England and Rus- 
sia. 

10—Try to learn from Hillman. In the 
AFL are millions of Republican pros- 
pects. Organize your labor battalions. 

11—Set up a permanent national or- 
ganization. Quit changing commanders 
when the battle starts. The business of 
the chairman and the national committee 
is to elect, not select. Get a good organi- 
zation now and keep it through the cam- 
paign of 1948. You got your biggest 
share of the vote in your history in 1920 
when you did not change chairmen in 
the election year. , 

12—The veterans will get you if you 
don’t watch out. Ten ‘million men will 
return to civil life in the next four years. 
Their sentiments, desires, needs, and or- 
ganized power may well determine the 
political weather for a generation. Try to 
anticipate this tremendous fact. 


Bouquet for Gallup 


For Dr. George Gallup, it was vindica- 
tion. Last week the House Committee 
Investigating Campaign Expenditures 
scotched charges that his polls had an 
ulterior motive. Shortly after the election, 
Rep. Clinton P. Anderson, New Mexico 
Democrat and. chairman of the committee, 
had urged that it probe “numerous re- 
ports” that the Gallup poll had been used 
in an attempt to influence the outcome of 
the election. Three weeks ago, at. Dr. 
Gallup’s request, the committee took testi- 
mony from him (NEwswEEK, Jan. 8) and 


then assigned four experts to examine his ; 


1944 polling methods. 
The committee found: (1) that he had 
“sincerely tried to use scientific methods 
. and, to achieve greater accuracy, in- 
troduced other nonpolling indications of 
party preference which involved use of 





WINES 
are the Aetto. wines 


Russia's Tsar, Alexander I, received 


the first American Ambassaclor in 1809 





EE THEM, TASTE THEM. Enjoy the finesse of 


bouquet and antiquity of character which belong exclusively 


to Ambassador... the Better Wines. 

The “Old Masters” of California vintners 
have perfected Ambassador Wines with slow 
and careful skill. Each variety is the finest selece 
tion from the California wine district traditionally 
famous for that variety. From millions of gallons 
of slowly developing fine wines, only the rare, 
exquisitely perfected is chosen as Ambassador... 
the Better Wine. r 


Buy War Bonds now to enjoy fine things in the future 


Uimeo of FRUIT INDUS TRIES 


San Francisco 
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As of Jan. 20, we will have been 
writing about the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration for twelve years minus six 
weeks. But the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion of today: bears hardly more than a 


4, 1933. = 

Of the first Roosevelt Cabinet only 
two. members remain: Harold L. Ickes 
and Frances Perkins. Miss‘ Perkins 
would have yielded her post years ago 
if the President had found a suitab 
successor. Ickes, oddly, was the one 
member of his original Cabinet whom 
Mr. Roosevelt did not know well be- 
ae his first inauguration. Of the other 

rtant officeholders of March, 

1988, only three have carried through 
i third. term: Henry Morgenthau 
Jr., whose first job was to organize the 
Farm Credit Administration; ~~ 
Jones, whom Herbert Hoover had ap- 
pointed to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp:, and Henry Wallace. 

Frank C. Walker, an old Roosevelt 
friend;did not enter the Cabinet until 
jim Farley left it in 1940. Of the Presi- 

dentia] secretaries, only Steve Early 
has gone the full distance. A few 
oiher old: Roosevelt friends, notably 
Samuel I. Rosenman, help to make 
the wheels go round, and a handful. of 
the early New Dealers are ‘sprink 
around in the second and third levels. 


Since March - 4, 1939, whole 
bevies of advisers and. administrators 
have come and gone. Most of the key 
men in the Federal government today 
were unknown or Darely known. ‘to 
Mr. Roosevelt when he entered the 
White House. Many date from 1939 
and 1940 and later. In the Cabinet, at 
} the close of the third term, only Ickes, 
Biddle, Perkins, and Morgenthau are 
usually rated as New Dealers. None of 
the top-rank war agencies, except the 
War Labor Board, is headed or con- 
trolled by New Dealers. (J. A. Krug, 
at the War Production Board, came up 
under the New Deal, but he is more 
accurately classified as a career. ad- 
ministrator. ) 

The Federal courts and most ot the 
permanent quasijudicial agencies are 
dominated by Roosevelt appointees. 
But one has only to look at the dis- 
sentient opinions within the Supreme 
Court to -realize that the label “New 
Dealer” is misleadingly simple. “ 


dent’s closest friend and Pm his 
most influential. sin 
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faint resemblance to that of March 


Harry Hopkins remains the Presi- - 


\viser. . Py ral 
Kins has filled this cae 


Mr. Roosevelt Begins His Fourth Term 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


that many have come to think of him 
as one of the original Roosevelt crowd. 
He served: under Mr. Roosevelt briefly 
at Albany: but their relationship was 
not close, and it did not become inti- 
ast until two or three years after 
kins arrived in Washington. Since 
ay 1941, Hopkins has’ devoted him-" 
self almost entirely to international af- 
fairs and the war. 

Of all the shifts and turns ‘in the 
Roosevelt Administrations, the most 
important occurred in the early fall 
of 1938..That was when the President 
began to wheel around from a position 
facing the home front to one facing 
the international front..A year earlier, 
in his Chicago “Quarantine. Speech” 
he had sought ft momentarily to fix: an 
lic attention on the dangers 
abroad, But in the following sana 
he turned back to try f purge the 
Democratic party of some of its con- 
spicuous members who had opposed 
his domestic policies. The purge cam- 
paign was the most ambitious effort of 
the crusaders of the second New Deal. 
It ended, for the most part a failure, 
coincidentally with the Munich Con- 
ference. 

When -the President had digested 
Munich, he realized “that the next 
world eed was, in all probability, just 

the cornef.: He realized, also, 

pred the, United States to 
tastrophe he needed 

oe support of a many, so, a repre- 


- sentatives, and citizens who were op- 


posed generally to his .domestic 
policies. In ‘November 1938, this cor- 
respondent wrote that from then on 
Mr. Roosevelt’s themes would be “na- 
tional unity” and “defense-of democ- 
racy.” That was when he began to 
sidetrack New Dealers, soft-pedal do- 
mestic reform, and bring in more con- 
servative advisers and administrators. 


The. new Roosevelt themes did 
not catch on quickly. They were 
drowned out at bythe anti-New 
Deal clamor of the Republicans and of 
the embittered conservative Demo- 
crats. But with the outbreak of war in 
Europe, Mr. Roosevelt began to mus- 
ter the votes of most of the Southern 
Democrats and of a few Republicans 
for. his international policies. From 
then on events gradually edged the 
nation around. At the beginning of 
his fourth term, the President. stilf 
faces in the direction in which he 
turned. in_the ‘fall of 1988; ‘when few 
realized : what ee was s doing < or ay. 
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judgment and interpretation,” (2). but 
that the scientific validity of adjustments, 
based .on personal evaluations, was “at 
least debatable” and open to question. 

Gallup, commenting. on the findings, 
remarked that he was in a “brickbat and 
bouquet business” and thanked the com- 
mittée for its “fair-minded consideration 
of a very technical subject.” 


For the Public Weal 


In many respects the study was the 
most thorough yet made. For months 
Robert Heller, Cleveland business man- 
agement. adviser, had consulted with rep- 
resentatives and senators, high govern- 
ment offieials, and the nation’s leading 
_students of government on. the problem 
‘of making Congress a more efficient and 
a more modern instrument for the public 
weal. This week, under the auspices of 
the National Planning Association (com- 
posed of leaders in agriculture, business, 


lubor, and government), Heller’s recom- - 


mendations were made public. 
Fundamentally, he found that “Con- 
gress is operating with hand tools in a 
mechanized age” and unless. strength- 
ened “there is danger it will lose the 
degree of public confidence it should 
command.” But unlike many critits of 
the legislative branch, Heller offered a 
concrete program for reform. 
@ He proposed. that Congress shed. its 
historic fear of. criticism which . might 
stem from expenditures upon itself. The 
$10,000-a-year salaries of representatives 
and senators he found insufficient and 
he proposed that they be raised to 
$25,000. In addition there should be a 
p-nsion system which would _ permit 
members who retire after 55 to draw pay- 
ments up to $10,000 annually on a gradu- 
ated scale of $1,000 for each year of 
service. Further, congressmen. should 
staff their committees better and should 
be willing to pay “the price prevailing” 
for the necessary talent. 
@ Heller also proposed that Congress re- 
form the m of its operations. The 
top-heavy number of committees should 
be reduced, the seniority system mini- 
mized, and the power of filibuster wiped 
out. The practice of tacking on unrelated 
legislative “riders” to ap sat = 
and other Primaries 


_ ued and more provisional shdatiee: - 


ticipating future problems encouraged. 
Concerning the often-advanced proposal 
that Cabinet members be q 
periodically on the floors of both houses, 
Pfter the British: entary manner. 
Heller withheld endorsement, but he 
urged experimentation to test its merits. 
@ He urged :the establishment jin both 
House and Senate of majority and mi- 


. mority policy committees composed re- 


* spectively of all major standing-commit- 
tee chairmen ‘and ranking minority mem- 
bers. Meeting regularly, and with planned 
agenda, the committees would constitute 


a “focus of responsibility” fer'each =, 
“actions and inactions.” ©: 
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Forgive the Clarinet for the sins of its cousin, the 





Saxophone: hear it on a Scott 





as one of music’s most 





ingratiating voices 
















e-- likes the Clarinet. Its voice is warmer 
than the flute, in a happier range than the oboe, and as it 
rises mellow and serene in thé orchestra it is 





genuinely 
heartening. Strange that its dext-of-kin should be the strident 
saxophone! 





One of the great joys $f listening with a Scott is that you 
hear each instrument in a “livin performance”. .. the limpid tones 
of the Clarinet, or the blatant vaice of the saxophone. . . undimmed 
by reproduction. The Scott reveals with uncanny deftness all the 
beauties thatthe composer dreamed and the artist played. 


Before the War, Scott owners (in 155 countries!) ordered 
their Scotts by mail—often from thousands of miles away, and with- 
out having seen the instrument of t 
requested the Scott franchise, arid sodp you will be able to see and 
hear your Scott at a fine music ar depattment store near you. Then 
you can judge for yourself why it ha 
in the world of music and radic 
you will want for your listening 








ir choice. Leading stores have 


ch incomparable standards 
y it is the one instrument 
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E. WH. SCOTT RADIO 
4432 RAVENSWOOD AVE 


BORATORIES, INC. 
PE, CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


. SCOTT RADIO LABOGAT ORES. Inc. 
‘ 4472 Ravenswood A 





«eo Chi 40, Ill. 
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"* FROM THE CAPITAL 








Radio Muscles In 


Like Joshua’s trumpeters before Jeri- 
cho, the radio commentators had leveled 
the walls of the capital’s press. bastions, 
one by one: first the Congressional news 
galleries, then the White House Press 
conference, and finally the off-the-record 


seminars on strategy at the Navy Build-- 
ing and Pentagon crumbled before their ; 


blasts. 

Last week the press’s inner citadel was 
breached. On Jan. 11, before a sea of 
gold braid and civilian méfti in the 
Presidential Ballroom of the Hotel Statler, 
the becca a ts a ation 
proudly presented .as honor guest the star 
attraction of all capital banquets, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, President and Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

Six days earlier the ’s elite, 
the Gridiron Club, had petitioned the 
President for revival next fall of the Grid- 
iron dinners, suspended since Pearl Har- 
bor because their forte, lampooning the 
_nation’s mighty, was unseemly in. war- 
“time. The answer had been an affable 
brush-off. 


Mr. Benny; tibettooutor: Highlights 
of the radiomen’s glitterin 


ment program, happily provided gratis by gratis by 
the networks, though not 


@ Announcement by the pk rg cere- 
monies, Jack Benny, that en route from 


Hollywood he "stopped in Chicago 


Rosario, the dancer, eval 
quip about Vice Presi 


a Roosevelt 
Wallace 


i 


Sally Moore, the radio contralto; roused 
F.D.R. to conspicuous applause 


and bought a new suit * “at Montgomery- 
Roosevelt-Ward’s store.” 

@ Benny’s tale of the weary traveler who 
patiently: heard out: the comedian’s ex- 
planation that troop movements delayed 


trains, then said: “But 'm a veteran try: |: 
- ing ~ get home from the last war.” 
@ The President’s conspicuous Ce grea 

i ty , blond, and _ 


 @ Tap dancer Bill (Bojangles) Robin- 


for contralto Sally Moor 
statuesque, a CBS “find” 


son’s statement of the Negro attitude 
toward Hitler. “If they ever caught him 


in Harlem, they'd cut him four ways— 


long, deep, wide, and consecutively: 
@ Mingled mirth and 
among military strategists‘General of the. 
Army Marshall, Chief of Staff; General of 


the Army Arnold, Air Force Chief; and * 


Vice Admiral Richard S. Edwards, Dep- 
uty Chief of Naval Operations, as Dun- 
ninger read. the minds of nearby guests. 
The President’s uppermost thought, as 


divined by the mental er “An: ’ 


early victory.” 


Mr. Roosevelt, End Man: The Pres- 
ident’s own quips raised loudest guf- 
faws at his sector of the table. At Benny’s 
remark about the purchased: suit he ‘said 
to Richard Harkness, the Association’s 
vice president: 
He should have said ‘Roosevelt, Mont- 
gomery, Ward’.” 

In response to War Mobilizer James 
F. Byrnes’s question whether the absent 
Vice President Henry A: Wallace would 
have appreciated the Spanish singer and 
dancer, Rosario {of the team of Rosario 


“He'd understand the words but not the» 
accompanying movements.” 
Asked his vpinion on the presence of 


“Benny made a mistake. © 
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women acti an innovation, Mr. Roose- 
velt retorted: “Why not? They'll be i run- 





ning everything in five years anyway.” 


The plethora of notables: required: 1 a 
“second string” speakers table (total at- 


- -tendance, 525; $5 a plate). Among eth-- 


ers in the second-string group were Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer Fred Vinson, Lt, Gen. 


‘Alexander A. Vandegrift,U.S.M.C., and 


Maj. Gen. Edwin M. (Pa) Watson, the 
President’s military aide. 


Honor of the Press: The press, though 
in retreat, did not admit a rout. ‘The 


- White House Correspondents Association 


has what it hopes is a firm Presidential 

acceptance to its annual dinner this 
spring. Now the question is, will the net- 
works provide entertainers as in the past, 
and how lavishly? 


Loyalty to the press accounted for 


“Wallace’s absence. Having previously ac- 


an invitation to a small dinner 
Jan. 11, by Sigma Delta Chi, honorary 
journalistic fraternity, Wallace sent the 


_ radiomen regrets when they advanced 


their function to that night from Jan. 
18 at White House request to allow 
the President a free week end. A pre- 
vious engagement was pleaded also by 
Harry Truman, Vice President-elect, who 
promised to “drop in later” but didn’t 
show up. 

The entertainment roster also pro- 
duced one absentee. The chanteuse 
Hildegarde canceled her appearance 
— the —— om ee ac 
table space the specia platform 
her manager demmiaded. 


apprehension’ - 


‘and Antonio), Mr. "Roosevelt ' replied: * * 


appear for lack of floor space 





People like to ride on fine trains. It has 
been proved so in Texas where the 
stainless steel streamliners ‘““Sam Hou- 
ston Zephyr” and “Texas Rocket” ply 
to and fro between Houston, Dallasand 
Fort Worth. These trains have been so 
popular that the people of Texas have 
asked for more trains of the same kind. 

They will get them as soon as men 
and materials for their building can be 


released from war production. For the 
railroads realize that future demands 
for modern, luxurious train transpor- 
tation will exceed anything known be- 
fore the war. They need much addi- 
tional new passenger equipment; they 
want to provide the best. 

And Budd, builder of stainless steel 
trains, is at work on plans for this fu- 
ture. You will see new trains in in- 


creasing numbers, with new refine- 
ments, new conveniences. They will 
give you the comfort of your own liv- 
ing room, even on long journeys. And 
they will be strong and safe, each car 
a firmly-welded unit of stainless steel, 
fabricated by Budd’s exclusive SHOT- 
WELD* system. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA e DETROIT 





Originators of ALLSTEEL* axto bodies, stainless steel lightweight trains and 
highway truck trailers. Designers and makers of airplane and marine struc- 
tures. Inventors of the SHOTWELD* system of fabricating hi-tensile steel. 


@REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 








“DEEP IN THE HEART OF TEXAS’ — Modern trains of the Burlington-Rock Island R.R. Co 
maintain fast service between Houston, Dallas and Fort Worth. 
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1, SUPPOSE YOU, as an average American, are 45. : 2. WHEN YOU WERE A DOUGHBOY in 1918, food in 
When you were only 5, Continental Can Co. began to Continental cans helped you fight, just as it’s help- 
make quality cans for food. Canned foods, with ge=~ ing millions of GI’s everywhere today. Then, as 
their convenience and economy, were just beginning now, Continental research developed new ideas and 
to be the everyday part of your life they are now. SSs”—s skills to give you new and better things in cans. 
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5. YOU WORKED HARD when this war began, often = 6. WHEN THE ARMY CALLED you for procurement 

lunching at your desk. The liquid-tight paper con- “| duty you realized the great job containers are doing 

) tainers and cups your coffee and ice cream came in in war. We're making metal and paper containers for 

+" are now made by Continental. So are fiber drums in virtually every branch of the armed forces and Lend 
which so many dry products are safely shipped. Lease, plus hundreds of special war products. 


Products and Divisions of Centinental Can Company, lac. 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers - Fiber Drums - Paper Containers - Paper Cups - Plastic Products » Crown Caps and Cork Products - Machinery and 
Equipment - OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Company, Van Wert, Ohio + Keystone Drum Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. - Boothby Fibre Can Division, Roxbury, Mass. 
Mono Containers, Newark, N. J. ° Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio ° Bond Crown & Cork Company, Wilmington, Del. ° Cameron Can Machinery Company, 
Chicago, Ill. © FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Company of C da, ltd., Montreal + Sociedad Industrial de Cuba, S. A., Havana. 














% Tune in “REPORT TO THE NATION,” Saturdays ever CBS coast-to-coast network. 
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AND PAPER CONTAINERS AND PLASTICS 








3. BY THE TIME YOU were 33, thousands of products 
besides food, from tooth powder to paint, were 
coming to you in sturdy, protecting cans. You 








4. REMEMBER THAT FISHING TRIP in °38? You took 
your favorite beer in Continental Cap-Sealed Cans 
because they were so convenient and easy to open. 


bought motor oil for the first time in refinery-sealed 


That year we started making crown caps. Since then 
cans, an advance pioneered by Continental. 


we've made billions of them for cans and bottles. 
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7. WHEN YOU GET BACK on the job, you'll find a 
lot of things of colorful, durable plastics in your 
office and home—many of them fabricated by our 
Plastics Division. Today we're making plastic prod- 
ucts, from bomber enclosures to battery cases. 


8. LIFE BEGINS AT 40 for Continental Can Company! On our 
40th anniversary, we suggest that you keep your eye on 
Continental for packaging and plastic products. And keep your 
eye on the Continental trade-mark, too! You'll be seeing 
the Triple-C more and more in industry and in your home. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


C. for Packaging and Plastic Products 


Keep your eye on Continental 
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_._ Preview of Cadillac Power 


If you were to. watch the new M-24 wide-tread tank 
in action—watch it tear its way through heart- 
breaking mud and over all kinds of difficult terrain 
—you would surely conclude that it had some 
specially-designed, heavy-duty motive power. 


But like its predecessors—the M-5 light tank and 
the M-8 Howitzer Motor Carriage—this new Cadil- 
lac-built weapon is powered by two Cadillac V-type 
engines, driving through Cadillac Hydra-Matic 


transmissions. Fundamentally, these are the same 


famous Cadillac engines and transmissions that 
had piled up millions of miles of service in pas- 
senger cars long before Cadillac and U. S. Army 
Ordnance Engineers adapted them to tank design. 
However, they have been vastly improved as a 
result of their hard use on the battlefield. 


We doubt whether any other power units originally 
designed for passenger car use have ever been 
put to such a gruelling test. We feel sure they will 
prove a revelation when peace returns. 


Every Sunday Afternoon ... GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


prey GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
c<_ 


LET’S ALL 
BACK THE ATTACK 
BUY WAR BONDS 
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They Withdraw From Norway, 
Clamp Down in Ruthenia as Need 
for Future Security Dictates 


~ 




















One of the most progressive and one 
of the most backward regions of Euro 
came into the news last week at the 
same time. The first was Norway. The 
other was the Carpatho-Ukraine—also 
called Ruthenia—the easternmost part of 
Czecho-Slovakia. Neither has previously 
had the slightest connection with the 
other, but now they .are tied together— 
as so many things are—because their fu- 
tures are contingent upon what Russia 
does. : 






























































In Norway ... Misery, growing steadi- 
ly during nearly five years of occupation, 
has driven Norway’s people close to des- 
peration. The Germans oe since con- 
fiscated. stores of food; they now “requisi- 
tion” potatoes before they are harvested 
and fish, still lying in the fishermen’s 
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Nygaardsvold: Reds aren’t interested 





boats. Famine is.likely before the end of 
winter, and scarcity of clothing endan- 
gers health. 

Last autumn the entry of the Red 
Army into devastated Eastern Finnmark, 
the northernmost. province of Norway, 
gave Norwegians fresh hope but also in- 
creased their impatience. They are eager 
for revolt and complain bitterly that they 
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The Reds Are Lenient or Tough; 
It Depends on Who Is Next Door 


are forgotten and their country will be 


the last to be liberated: 


The Norwegian Government-in-exile 
of Premier Johan Nygaardsvold has 
worked hard to aid its countrymen, by 
contributing men to the Allied armies 
and. vessels to the Allied shipping 1. 
In Sweden, in secrecy until recently,. it 
has trained and armed 10,000 Norwegian 
“police.” This winter it has asked repeat- 
edly that part of the Norwegian forces 
ani shipping be.diverted so that the Nor- 
wegians themselves can take over in the 
liberated regions of this country. 


. .. A Gloved Hand: Now Northern 
Norway and its Russian liberators have 
been reported the subjects of inter-Al- 
lied discussion. According to Raymond 


Daniell, chief London correspondent of . 


The New York Times, Russia wishes to 
withdraw Red Army troops from Norway 
and has been unable to do so because the 
western Allies have no reserves available 
to take over. 

Nearly all officials denied that a di- 
rect Russian request had been made to 
the Anglo-American allies. But there was 
still a good deal behind the story. News- 
WEEK’s Stockholm correspondent cabled: 
“The Russians have recently withdrawn 
from , Eastern Finnmark some of their 
best divisions—probably to be thrown into 
the new eastern offensive. Only a couple 
of Russian divisions have been left. to 
hold Finnmark, phus an insignificant num- 
ber of Free Norwegians, sufficient now 
but insufficient when spring weather en- 
ables the resumption of major operations. 
The Russians therefore have asked the Free 
Norwegians in London to fill the gap.” 

Whatever Russia’s requests, however, 
and whatever their purpose, the situa- 
tion in Norway was indicative of the 
Soviet. attitude. In those territories which 
it liberates but in which ‘it has no strate- 


gic interests, Russia’s policy is likely to 


moderate and generous. 


In Ruthenia . . . In Eastern Czecho- 
Slovakia Red Army troops have liberated 
an impoverished, backward land. Ru- 


'thenia extends over 4,886 square miles 


of the rugged Carpathians.’ Its people 
are primitive farmers. By nationality they 
have always been predominantly Ukrain- 
ian. Last week Louis P. Lothner, veteran 


- Associated Press correspondent, reported 


from London that a separatist movement 
was under’ way in Ruthenia—sponsored 
by Russia. 

Earlier in the war the Czech Govern- 
ment-in-exile, led by President Eduard 









‘ Benes, was apparently convinced Czech 


prewar frontiers were guaranteed by 
Russia, although some officials com- 
plained privately that they had never 


- been able to get an explicit guarantee. 


Last summer the relations between’ the 
Czechs and Russians were so good that 
the Czech Foreign Minister, Jan Masaryk, 
declared happily: “Our Communists are 
so anxious to please Benes and myself 
that they actually embarrass us by their 
servility. : ; 


_ «++ An Iron Hand: Much of the servil- 
ity seems to have vanished. The Moscow 
radio has commented on Masaryk’s “con- 
descending attitude” toward the Soviets. 
Reports reaching London say that a State 
National Committee has been set up in 
Ruthenia under a former member of the 
Czecho-Slovak National Council who is 
asking for an autonomous state affiliated 
with the Ukrainian Soviet Republic. This 
demand is supposed to have been based 
on the claim that since the massacre, 
deportation, and flight of foreign elements 
—especially Jews and Hungarians—Ru- 
thenia new has an exclusively Ukrainian | 
population. 

To what extent this campaign has the 
backing of Moscow is as uncertain as 
whether the Russians have formally asked 
to be relieved in Norway. In contrast to 
Norway, however, the Soviet has vital 
political and strategic interests in Ru- 


. thenia. Politically, Moscow has always 


feared the formation of nationalist move- 


Associated Press 
Benes: Reds are too interested 


ments among Ukrainians outside the So- 
viet Ukraine. The Polish Ukraine was a 
breeding ground for such movements be- 
fore the war. If the Ruthenian Ukrainians. 


are absorbed into the Soviet Ukraine, that _ ~ 


problem will be ended. Strategically, of 
course, Ruthenia could form part of 

defensive frontiers the Soviets have been 
so anxious to establish in Eastern Europe. 
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Dardanelles Short Cut 


The news of a great Allied vic- 
tory—a bloodless victory—finally 
leaked out last week. The Allied 
supply route running through the 
Mediterranean, the Aegean Sea, 
the Dardanelles, the Black Sea, 
and thence to Russia and the Bal- 
kans is now in full operation. The 
opening of the Dardanelles cut 
the distance by 3,000 miles as 
compared with the old route, 
which ran far to the south, around 
Arabia and up through Iran (see 
map). Each ship now saves ten 
days on each, trip. 

The United Nations did not 
have to bring pressure on Turkey 
to open the strait. First, the Turks, 
worried about their postwar posi- 
tion, were only too glad to oblige. 








Second, the Montreux Convention AFKICA 
governing the Dardanelles pro- 

vides for unrestricted passage for SCALE OF aes 

all merchant shipping. The delay, > 
ing factor after the Germans were | ° sco (1.000 





SAUDI ARABIA 





cleared out of the Greek islands 
and the Balkans was the need to 
put Black Sea ports—Russian, Ru- 
manian, and _ Bulgarian’— into 
shape. Now, apparently, Odessa is 
destined to become the chief supply cen- 
ter of Lend-Lease goods for the Russian 
armies in the Balkans. 


Terror Before the Court 


Political murder, unadulterated, was 
the charge at -a trial before a military 
tribunal in Cairo last week. The victim, 
Lord Moyne, was shot and killed in his 
car at Cairo on Nov. 6. He had done 
nothing to provoke the attack either by 
his personal or his official conduct. He 
had been marked for death merely be- 
cause, as British Minister Resident in the 
Middle East, he happened to be the 
highest and most vulnerable representa- 
tive of the power at which the assassins 
wanted to strike. 

All this was freely admitted by the 
confessed killers, Eliahu Bet-Tsouri, 23, 
from Tel-Aviv and Eliahu Hakim, 20, 
from Haifa, as they calmly faced the five 
Egyptian judges from behind their iron- 
picketed prisoners’ box. The two Jewish 
youths, one tall and-pale, the other thick- 
set and ruddy, declared that they had 
acted on orders of an unnamed secret or- 
ganization—the notorious, semi-Fascist 
“Stern gang” which has terrorized Pales- 
tine for years. It had sent them to Cairo 
for the specific purpose of killing Lord 
Moyne as a demonstration against British 
rule in Palestine. 


Interference Is Death: The defend- 
ants insisted that they had been instructed 
to harm no one but Lord Moyne and 
that they had taken special care to abide 
by these orders. However, Bet-Tsouri de- 
clared: “Men of our organization are ac- 
customed to shooting anybody interfer- 


Newsweek—Browne 


Opening the Dardanelles cuts 3,000 miles 
from the supply line to Russia ~ 


ing with their actions.” The Minister's, 


military driver, Lance Corporal Fuller, 
interfered; he too was shot and killed. 
Both terrorists also protested against the 
prosecution’s claim that they had at- 
tempted to kill the Egyptian constable 
who arrested them as they tried to escape 
on their bicycles. 

The prosecution demanded death sen- 
tences for both the accused. Their sole 
defense was that they had acted in a 
righteous cause and in defense of liberty. 
The court dismissed their plea that they 
ought to be tried before an international 
tribunal rather than an Egyptian one, be- 
cause they believed their case to be one 
“of absolute justice.” It agreed, how- 
ever to hear five witnesses from Palestine 
testify on alleged British maladministra- 
tion. 

The far-reaching political implications 
of the trial were_already evident in the 
tight censorship clamped on reporters 
when Bet-Tsouri, speaking fluent Eng- 
lish, launched into a two-hour tirade on 
British rule. From that point on, corre- 
spondents were forbidden to take notes 
and none of the defendant’s remarks was 
passed by the censor. 


Aux Armes!—Again 


André Diethelm, the French Minister 
of War, announced last week that by the 
end of spring the French Army will be 
1,200,000 strong and equipped with new 
American matériel, some of which “al- 
ready has been embarked from American 
ports.” Its new strength will come from 
continued absorption of French Forces of 
the Interior into the regular army and 
the mobilization of 600,000 young 


Frenchmen of the classes of 1943, 
1944, and-1945. (Actually, Wash- 
ington thinks the French will do 
well if they mobilize and equip 
300;000 men.) At some later date, 
the classes of 1940, 1941, and 
1942—whose ranks have been 
thinned . by enlistments in the 
army and deporayon to Germany 
—will be called up.- 

- One full division of FFI vet- 
erans has already been added to 





cially listed; there are, enough FFI 
veterans to supply another eight. 
Like the unseasoned recruits, the 
FFI fighters will be supplied with 
new equipment and heavier weap- 
ons. The early arming of them 
will slow the rehabilitation of 
French industry, since the new 
matériel will take up shipping 


allocated to raw materials for in- 
dustry. But their mobilization will 
also ward off growing French un- 
employment due to_ industrial 
shortages. 

Too, it will satisfy the most 
ardent wish of Gen. Charles de 


Gaulle by building a new and’ 


powerful French Army to wipe 
out the shame of the past and assure 
France’s future glory. Furthermore, it 
will add an appreciable number of di- 
visions to the Allied armies in the west 
at a time when even the United States 
is scraping the bottom of the manpower 
barrel. 


Purging a Purge 


Mob justice again flared up in France 
last week—in open defiance of the gov- 
ernment and the personal decisions of 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle. At Rodez, in 
Southern France, 50 armed men stormed 
the jail, took three prisoners charged 
with service in the Vichy militia, and 
shot them in the jail courtyard. At Gap, 
in the Southeast, a crowd seized a girl 
charged with denouncing patriots to the 
Gestapo and were preparing to lynch her 
when she was rescued by police re- 
serves. At both places the mobs claimed 
to belong to the resistance movement. 

The government was forced to check 
the popular tide and assert its own au- 
thority with direct action. For the first 
time, members of the French Forces of 
the Interior were put on trial before a 
military court for summary executions. 
In Paris, three FFI officers were charged 
with executing two Maubeuge collabo- 
rators,.whose death sentences de Gaulle 
had commuted to life imprisonment. The 
officers’ defense was that they had -exe- 
cuted the “traitors” by popular demand 
but the court by a majority vote found 
the officers guilty. 

As the government thus stiffened its 
attitude toward .the resistance move- 
ment, it simultaneously moderated the 
effects of the purge. De Gaulle commut- 


- the six regular army divisions offi- — 


space that would otherwise be | 
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That drapery material IS glass —a 
fabric woven from yarn made entirely 
of fine, flexible fibers of glass — 
Fiberglas*. And, being glass, it is non- 
combustible — as naturally fireproof 
as the drinking glass on your table. 

Postwar, these all-glass fabrics will 
provide firesafe draperies for trains, 
planes, ‘ships and busses. They _ will 
add safety from fire and at thesame 
time beautifully decorate schools, 
theaters, restaurants, night clubs and 
other’ places” of pels aseembly as 
well as homes. oe 

It is quite understandable. that 
Fine — would find a variety 


8 to play in the war. 


strength. Tey are unaffected by mois- — 
ture and heat, will not shrink,. stretch 


or rot. Being glass, they resist the 
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Photographedat famous ‘’Latin Quarter’’ in New York City, featuring Don 


McGrane and his Orchestra; Kaj Velden, Decorator . . 


. Fibergias fabri 


listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., as ‘‘Noncombustible Fabric’’. 


action of, oils, corrosive vapors and 
common. acids. 
So, our Navy drafted Fiberglas 


cloth for portieres to officers’ quarters * 


and wardrooms aboard fighting ships 
—-uses it as facing for firesafe Fiber- 
glas hull insulations ... The Air Corps 
finds that Fiberglas fabrics impart 


tremendous strength with light weight 


to low-pressure plastics laminates. . . 
The electrical industry, supplying all 
branches of the armed services, utilizes 
the “unique properties of Fiberglas 


textile materials: as. insulation for 


motors, generators and other electrical 
equipment . . . And industry, postwar, 


tee 


1s certain to find. innumerable uses 


for a recent wartime development of 
Fiberglas fabrics coated with rubber 
and various plastics. 

Although the entire production of 
Fiberglas cloth is needed: for war, 
reasonable quantities are available for 
experimental purposes and for the de- 
velopment of products and materials 
for the future. There may be a place 
for Fiberglas. textiles—plain, deco- 
rative or coated —in your thinking. 
Now is the time to get complete in- 
formation on these developments . . . 
Write Owens-Corning Fiberglas Cor- 
poration, 1802 Nicholas Building, 
Toledo 1, Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas 
Canada Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. 


IBERGLAS 


OT. M. Reg. U.S. Pat."O8. 
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Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86-Proof | 


National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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ed to forced labor for life the death sen- 
tence imposed on Henri Béraud, the 
violently anti-British editor of the no- 
torious paper Gringoire, convicted last 
month for his writings rather than for 
his acts. 

But the government was still fearful 
ot angering resistance organizations too 
much. It forbade French newspapers to 
print more than the bare fact that sen- 
tences had been imposed on the three 
FFI officers. And it took further meas- 
ures to speed the actual process of the 

urge. So far, only 2,200 judgments 
ie been delivered, though there are 
18,700 cases on the dockets of 26 
Courts of Justice. 

Extra judges were provided for the 
Courts of Justice conducting the purge 
by reducing the bench in the regular 
lower courts from three judges to one. 
But it was likely that the changes to 
streamline the purge might nevertheless 
have unhappy effects on local justice. 

e moderate Paris newspaper Figaro 
observed “We must pity the judge im the 
small town who must take the sole: re- 
sponsibility for decisions while he is sub- 
jected to solicitations or threats.” 


Counter-Purge - 


Five Frenchmen had been condemned 
to death for “collaborating with Ger- 
many’s enemies and flagrant violation of 
the rules of war during the German oc- 
cupation of France” the German Foreign 

ce announced last week. It added that 
“a number of others” were being prose- 
cuted. Even before the announcement 
was made the sentences had been carried 


“Sir Cecil was ill, the mails were slow, the War Crimes Commission was peeved 


NEWSWEEK 


a, oe by hanging and three by firing 


uads. 

Thus the Nazis made good their threat 
of Dec. 4, when they asserted that re- 
prisals would be exacted among “Gaul- 
lists” in Germany unless the French Gov- 
ernment ended its “wanton terroristic per- 
secution of pro-German Frenchmen.” 
Paris denounced the executions as “sheer 
murder” and claimed that the threat 
would have no effect on the purge in 
France. But the French Government was 
unable even to make representations to 
Berlin through neutral Switzerland, for 
the Germans still recognize only the 
Vichy remnants in Germany as the “legal” 
government of France. 


Misdirected 


The most reputable American papers 
picked up the story. It told how the Unit- 
ed Nations War Crimes Commission, 
which sits in London and is supposed to 
be drawing up lists of Axis war criminals, 
had twice written to the British Foreign 
Office on proposals made by the com- 
mission. And, so the story goes, the For- 
eign Office had not even answered. As a 
result, the story went, Sir Cecil Hurst, t'e 
commission’s British chairman, resigned. 

What actually happened was that the 
Foreign Office had replied, although be- 
latedly. However, it had addressed Hurst 
rather than the War Crimes Commission. 
Ill health forced Hurst to take frequent 
leaves from his duties and he never got 
around to showing the replies to the 
commission. Finally, his worsening con- 
ditior forced him to quit this ailing com- 
mittee (see Periscope). 
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When Greek Meets Briton 
The 40-day Greek civil war was ended 
—for the moment at least. Lt. Gen. Ron- 
ald .M. Scobie, British commander in 
Greece, and four delegates of the ELAS 
—the fighting arm of the leftwing EAM 
(National Liberation Front)—last week 
signed a truce halting hostilities Jan. 15, 


and opening the. way to a settlement of 
Greece’s internal dissension. 


The Scars of Athens:' The negotia- 
tors had met for two days around a bare 
deal table in a chilly room at British 
headquarters... Outside, the sounds of 
battle: had died away. Relief kitchens 
served the hungry people. 

As the clearing of streets began, trades- 
-men opened their shops and _ salvaged 
what they could of their wares. Athens, 
which the Germans had left unmarred, 
was strewn with the wreckage ‘of battle. 
Whole blocks of wrecked buildings stil] 
stank of smoke and death. Two former 
police. stations were hollow shells. The 
path of the retreating ELAS could be 
traced by gaping holes in the walls of 
house after house, where the fleein 
Greeks had blasted through stone an 
mortar to avoid open streets. 

The. truce provided for the retirement 
‘ of ELAS forces not only from Athens 
but from territory 85 to 130 miles be- 
yond the capital and from many of the 
Aegean islands. An exchange of all grave- 
ly wounded and of equal numbers of 
other military prisoners was agreed 
upon,: and the ELAS promised to re- 
lease. all British civilian captives, But 
they refused to, relinquish the Greek ci- 
vilians—estimated in the thousands— 
whom they had seized as hostages in 
Athens. 


¢ 


The Regent Is Shocked: That ada- 
mant stand nearly wrecked the negotia- 
tions. It was unwillingly accepted by 
Scobie to end the warfare,. but it prom- 
ised seriously to hamper ELAS negotia- 
tions with the. Greek Government. “A 
statement from No. 10 Downing Street 
denounced the seizure of hostages as a 
“barbarous custom condemned by inter- 
national law.” Archbishop: Damaskinos, 
Regent of Greece, announced he was 
“profoundly shocked.” 

The ELAS countered that it was 
forced: to hold the ‘hostages as a safe- 
guard. against reprisals .frém | Premier 
Gen. Nicholas Plastiras. The Premier has 
promised to reorganize the Greek Army 
and police and mobilize a new army by 
recruiting rather than enlistment, but 
former EAM sympathizers have been ex- 
cluded. from the new Athens National 
Guard, in which the EAM’s opponents 
are permitted to volunteer. And .though 
Plastiras also guaranteed that “there will 
be no/ persecution,” he added that those 
“who have. disregarded: the international 
tules.. of war’, will be subject to. dis- 
cipline. 


Whatever the justification on. either 


How a DISSTONEER solved the case 
of the ASBESTOS PHENOLITE 
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Jewels 
of 
Today 
Cameras of Jomorrow 


Precision optics and optical instruments as used 





> 


by the armed forces are truly“Jewels of Today’ 
in terms of the needs ofour fighting men who are 
rendered more efficient through these jewels —— 


to say nothing of the lives that are saved by them. 


Your Argus of tomorrow will be a better camera 
through thee added experience and knowledge 


gained during the war. 
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side, the question of ‘the hostages cast a 
heavy shadow over the prospects of do- 
mestic peace in Greece. However, the 
attitude of the ELAS threatened to turn 
popular opinion against it and to bring 
about disorganization within its own 
ranks. Premier Plastiras was under strong 
British pressure for a compromise, though 
he took the soldier’s view that uncondi- 
— surrender by the ELAS was essen- 
tial. 


Who Killed King Boris? 

Prince Cyril, brother of the late King 
Boris of Bulgaria and regent after the 
King’s death, last week went on trial in 
Sofia for aiding the Germans. The Sofia 
radio gave this account of the beginning 
of the trial: 


“At last he took the only place he de- 


served to have in our country—he faced 


a national court. He is Cyril Saxe-Coburg- | 


Gotha, a driver, motorcyclist, adven- 
turer, spy, and son of Ferdinand, a true 
heir of his father’s work. His idea was to 
serve Germany, which sent to Bulgaria 
its most faithful agents. This treacherous 
service continued for 50 years and dur- 
ing Bulgarian catastrophes, the direct 
work of the Coburg-Gotha dynasty.” 

The highlight of Prince Cyril’s testi- 
mony was his assertion that the Nazis had 
poisoned King Boris. This was the first 
authoritative confirmation of rumors cur- 
rent ever since the King died mysterious- 
ly on Aug. 28, 1948, after returning from 
a visit to Hitler’s headquarters. Accord- 
ing to Cyril, Boris’ death was caused by 
a “strong solution” which impregnated 
the oxygen mask he wore on the return 
flight. 


The King Won't Play 


A 21-year-old youth defied his own 
government and, those of Britain and 
Russia last week. With hot-headed inde- 
pendence, King Peter II of Yugoslavia 
engaged in a last-ditch fight in London 
for a crown that was nearly lost. 

Peter’s-own government, headed by 
Premier Ivan Subasich, had already 
reached an agreement with Marshal. Tito, 
Communist President of the National 
Liberation Committee, on establishing a 
Yugoslav regency (NEwsweEEx, Jan. 15). 
Russia approved the agreement; Britain 
supported it as a solution to one more 
Balkan problem. But Peter, who had 
gambled on the pact to preserve his 
crown, now saw that he would lose not 
only that but what remains of his og 
prestige as well. He was egged on by his 
royalist advisers, his young Greek Queen, 
Alexandra, and her ambitious mother, 


Aspasia. 
Without consulting Subasich, whom 
he had not seen for weeks, and in 


direct opposition to Prime- Minister 
Churchill and Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden, Peter issued a communiqué. It 
announced his approval in general of the 
regency: agreement, but his opposition 
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to the grant of full legislative power to 
_— Anti-Fascist ee ig. tanatr 

power... toa single political group”), 
and the proposed regents—a Serb, a 
Croat, and a Slovene, who had already 
been named. 

Subasich, although handed an excuse 
for resigning, did nothing for fear of in- 
tensifying the problem thus thrust upon 
Britain and Russia. The British, openly 
critical of Peter’s intransigence, felt that 
the issue was now up to the Big Three. 
Tito had no immediate comment. Neither 
had Russia. 

The young King was motivated by 
more than personal pride. His cause is 
also the cause of more than 8;000,000 
Serbs, the largest of Yugoslavia’s three 
racial ps. The decline of Gen. Draja 
Mikhailovich and his Chetnik troops has 
left the Serbs militarily and politically 
weak. But they have not accepted Mar- 
shal Tito’s leadership. Now Serbian 
sources report hopefully that Tito’s in- 
ability to consolidate his control, especial- 
ly in Serbia, has cost him some of his 
Russian support. The Marshal’s easiest 
course would be to break with the King 
entirely and establish a provisional gov- 
emment on the pattern of the Polish 
Lublin Committee. But it was more likely 
that he would hold his hand and let 
Stalin make the decision. 


Men Who Came to Dinner 


Australians who scan the want-ad col- 
umns of Melbourne newspapers made 
this interesting discovery on Jan. 11: 
“Wanted gents, must be big and strong, 
free bo and lodgings and : payment 
with bonus, to have holiday by sea. This 
isn’t hoax. Apply personally to Amess 
Garage, Ascotvale.”. Behind the ad, pub- 
lished in dead seriousness, lay a tragi- 
comedy—the story of a man’s thwarted 
desire to have his home, his wife, ‘and 
his five children to himself. : 

For ‘the past’ eighteen months Mrs. 
Amess’s father and brother have lived in 
the Amess seaside home, to the intense 
irritation of her husband. Australian law 
forbids Amess to evict them while they 
pay his wife for room and board. And 
Mrs. Amess apparently not only is will- 
ing to cook for her relatives but rather 
enjoys their company. Last ‘week Amess 
concocted a desperate scheme, inserted 
his ad, and promptly hired the most 
likely applicants—six husky wharf labor- 
ers 


The ‘next night the “wharfies” lum- 
bered in as “guests” of Amess. Their host 
had guaranteed them ‘first ‘servings at 
meals and seconds if they wanted them; 
what was left, if anything, would go. to 
the in-laws. The guests were also given’ 
first chance at hot water and showers; 
their preferences in radio programs ‘took 
fe ence over ‘all others. Just how 
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High Flier 

Squadron Leader Harold (Whitey) 
Dahi faced another crisis in his eareer 
this week. At Dorval, Que., he went be- 
fore a Royal Canadian Air Force court- 
martial on charges which, though undis- 
closed, air-force officials said were se- 
rious. The fact that the court-martial 
would later convene in the United States 
and Brazil lent weight to their statement. 

Dahl emerged from his first great crisis 
in dramatic style. Captured while fying 
for the Republicans in the Spanish civi 
war, he was reputedly saved from a 
Franco firing squad when blond Edith 
Rogers, a vaudeville player then touring 
France, wrote to Generalissimo Fran- 
cisco Franco pleading for Dahl’s life. She 
posed as his wife, and in her letter en- 
closed her photograph which was cred- 
ited with melting the heart of the insur- 


gent leader. Franco later released Dahl. - 


Two days after his return to the United 
States he was arrested on an old charge 
of check forgery and parole violation in 
Los Angeles. The charges were dropped 
shortly, and since 1940 Dahl has been 
in the RCAF. 


Admiral, But No Job 


Among the first seven cadets to enroll | 


in the Royal Canadian Navy was 16-year- 
old Percy Nelles. That was in 1908, long 
before the Canadian Navy amounted to 
much, and young Nelles had to go aboard 
British ships to gain experience. In the 
last war he served as a lieutenant with 
the Royal Navy. 


Even in 1934, when he was appointed 


Chief of Naval Staff at Ottawa, Nelles 
had a relatively small job, because the 
Canadian Navy comprised only a few 
small ships. But Nelles had worked hard 
both in Canada and in England, and he 
took hold of a big job when his navy 
started to — in 1940. From a prewar 
strength of fifteen ships, it mushroomed 
to more than 800 of all types. Its work 
was mainly convoying troop and cargo 
vessels on the North Atlantic route to 
- Britain, but Nelles also had his ships and 
men in the invasion of Sicily. 

Shortly before the Normandy invasion, 
Nelles left his desk in Ottawa and went 
to Britain as Senior Canadian Flag Officer 
Overseas. With British and American of- 
ficers he helped plan the great assault, 
and on D Day 10,000 Canadian sailors 
manned more than 100 ships operating 
off the Normandy coast. 

Last week, to the great surprise of most 
Canadians, Nelles’s retirement was an- 
nounced by Navy Minister Angus L. Mac- 
donald. Although in recognition of his 
service Nelles was promoted on retire- 
ment from vice admiral to full admiral, 
Macdonald declined flatly to explain the 


- 


reason for his stepping down with the 
war still in progress. Those on the inside 
in Ottawa speculated that a long-stand- 
ing antagonism between Macdonald and 
Nelles might be the explanation. At 53, 
Nelles had seven years to go before reach- 
ing retirement age, though he was free 
to retire on the basis of having served 
more than 21 years. 


Bucks for Babies 


The wheels started turning last week 
toward fulfilling the Mackenzie King gov- 


ernment’s most unconventional social * 


legislation—the Family Allowance Act 
(NEwsweEEK, July 3, 1944). In Ottawa 
Health Minister Brooke Claxton an- 


nounced that registration of families will 


\ 
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start in Canada’s smallest province, Prince 
Edward Island (population, 95,047) and 
will be completed in the other eight 
provinces by July 1, when payments to 
families are scheduled to begin. 

“The baby bonus,” approved by Par- 
liament last summer, is. designed to help 
remove injustices to children whose par- 
ents have small incomes. It will cost Can- 
ada about $200,000,000 a year. The leg- 
islation allocates a state payment to one 
of the parents on behalf of every child 
born, whether in or out of wedlock. Rates 
are according to age: under six years, $5 
a month; from 6 to 10 years, $6; from 
10 to 13 years, $7; from 18 to 16 years, 
$8. Payments are scaled down slightly 
for large families; a deduction of $1 a 
month is made for the family’s fifth child, 
$2. for the sixth and seventh, and $3 for 
the eighth and any additional children. 
The government specifies that the money 
must be spent upon the child’s “care, 
training and advancement.” — 

In announcing his initial plans Claxton 
brought out the fact that the baby bonus 
will be something of an economic leveler 
for the country as a whole. For instance, 
the maritime provinces of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Prince Edward’ 
Island contribute 3.6 per cent of the do- 
minion government's income, but will 
benefit by 10 per cent of family-allow- 
ance payments. The prairie provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta 
contribute only 6.12 per cent of the 
government’s income, but will collect 20 
per cent of the baby bonus. Rich and 
populous Ontario pays most of the dif- 

erence, collecting but 32 per cent of the 
bonus while paying 48 per cent of the 
government's income. | 


Canadian Trends 


The Red Line: The CCF (socialist) 
party's anti-Communist policy is soon to 

reviewed, because party members are 
starting to interpret the policy as opposed 
to Russia’s interests. 


Westbound Fish: Newfoundland, se- 
pegs examining potential markets for 
its after the war, is ready to ship to 
Western Canada via the Hudson Bay 
route if western interests are able to pro- 
vide grain, flour, and dairy products in 
return. 


Border Crossing: Alberta’s colony of 
Hutterites, who migrated to Western 
Canada after the last war, plans to ac- 
quire farm lands in the Lewistown dis- 
trict of Montana and to expand the colony 
that already exists in that state. 


Postwar Plan: Two postwar military 
preparedness projects have already been 
decided on by the Canadian Government: 
(1) cadet training in schools will be 
stepped up; (2) military training for ci- 


vilians will be generally broadened. De- 


tails of the two projects will be announced 
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continue to be a world phenomenon of some note. One of their more 


understandable achievements is making a peak allotment of copies. of 
this magazine. vanish from America’s newsstands within the first two 
weeks of each sales period. | 
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No Place to Sit 
Maneuvered Out of One Meeting, 
Argentina Decides to Boycott All 


At its November and December meet- 
ings the governing board of the Pan 
American Union dodged Argentina’s re- 
quest for a meeting of American foreign 
ministers to discuss the “Argentine prob- 
lem.” The official explanation was that 
not enough replies had been received 
from the American chancelleries. 

But when the board met on Jan. 8 only 
a handful of the nations concerned had 
not been heard from. Rodolfo Garcia, Ar- 
gentine chargé d’affaires in Washington, 
pressed for action. Further delay, he said, 
would upset the whole system of Pan 
American consultation. 

The board thereupon voted unani- 
mously—except for Argentina—“that in 
view of the fact that American nations 
cooperating in the war effort have agreed 
... to hold a conference within the near 
future to study urgent war and postwar 
problems... the governing board. of the 
Pan American Union abstains for the 
time being from acting on the Argentine 
request.” The Argentine request was not 
withdrawn and it was not turned down 
by the board. But for the time being, it 
was as dead as-the dodo. 


On to Mexico! A few hours later, the 
State Department formally announced 
that the Americas would hold a meeting. 
But this meeting would not be the one 
Argentina had asked for, and Argentina 
herself would not be invited. “As the re- 
sult of a full exchange of views among the 
interested American republics within re- 
cent weeks,” the State Department said, 
“agreement has been reached on the de- 
sirability of a conference of the American 
republics collaborating in the war effort 
to consider war and postwar problems of 
cemmon interest.” On Jan. 10 President 
Manuel Avila Camacho of Mexico in- 
vited the heads of the other American 
republics, with exception of Argentina 
and El Salvador,* to name delegates to 
the conference, to be held in Mexico City 
beginning Feb. 15 (NEwsweEEK, Jan. 8). 
The meeting will be held outside the 
framework of the Pan American Union. 

The State Department said the major 
objectives of the conference would be: 
(1) to strengthen the contribution of the 
American republics to the war effort; (2) 
to reaffirm their leadership in constructive 
efforts to win a secure and lasting peace; 
(8) to implement the inter-American 

stem in full support of war and peace 
objectives; and (4) to explere possible 





©The counterrevolutionary government in El Sal- 
vador has not yet been recognized by the other 
American republics. 


measures for improving economic condi- 


tions, looking toward a rising standard. 


of living throughout the hemisphere. 
Thé State Department also seized the 
opportunity to underline the distinction 
it draws between the present Argentine 
Government and the Argentine people. 
It is “one of our deepest regrets,” Assistant 
Secretary Nelson A. Rockefeller declared, 
that the people of Argentina will not be 
represented at the February conference. 


Back Talk: No one was surprised at 
this neat squeeze play, least of all the 
Argentines. In Buenos Aires the foreign 
office had no comment. The nationalist 
newspaper La Fronda declared that 
“morally the Pan American Union has 
ceased to exist. It discharges no function 
which is necessary or useful for the conti- 
nent .. . It is an entity directed by one 
power (the United States) for the benefit 
of itself.” 

This charge reflected one point of view 
within the Argentine Government, that 
of the extremists, who wish to withdraw 
immediately from the Pan American Un- 


-ion and possibly to recall .official Argen- 


tine representatives from the United 








Rio-Bound: Former Assistant. Secre- 
tary of State Adolf A. Berle Jr. has been 
nominated Unitcd States Ambassador to 
Brazil. “It is an honor to work in Brazil, 
the greatness of whose future cannot be 
overestimated,” Berle. says. 
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"States. The other point of view, believed 


to be espoused by Foreign Minister Or- 
lando Peluffo, opposes any move which 
might further,damage Argentina’s rela- 
tions with the other American nations. 
Argentina’s formal reply was a.com- 
promise. It did not withdraw from the 
union, but announced. it would abstain 
from participation in Pan American Union 
meetings “while there exists nonrecogni- 


tion of Argentine rights and the alteration | 


of procedure for consultation.” 


Costa Rica: Uneasy Seat 


Costa Rica’s Presidential campaign last 
February was unusually bitter for this tra- 
ditional Central American bulwark of 
democracy. There were instances of ac- 
tual violence and feeling ran high be- 
tween the opposing camps: The con- 
servative followers of former President 
Leén Cortés Castro, and the alliance of 
the National Republicans and the Van- 
guardia Popular (formerly Communist) 
party which was backing Teodoro Picado 
Michalski. The election of Picado andthe 
transfer of power were orderly, but ten- 
sion persisted. 

This month the unrest again broke into 
the open. Rioters attacked the homes of 
the President and the Vanguardia leader, 


Manuel Mora Valverde, on New Year’s _ 


Eve. Police identified the rioters as Cor- 
tesistas. Later, Vanguardia Popular sup- 
porters staged. protest demonstrations. 

On Jan. 4-police arrested several Cor- 
tesistas. The government, trying to stay 
in the middle of the road, dismissed the 
policemen. This threatened to split the 
Picado-Vanguardia alliance. But Mora re- 
iterated his support of the President and 
Picado promised to continue his program 
of social reform and to respect his elec- 
tion pledges to the Vanguardia. 


De Muy en Alto 


“Association with the Embassies of 
Britain and the United States” appears 
to be the latest journalistic crime in Ar- 
gentina. That, at least, was the only spe- 
cific explanation received by Vincent de 
Pascal, Buenos Aires correspondent of the 
Inter-American magazine, Washington 
monthly devoted to inter-American af- 
fairs, when he tried to find out what the 
government had against him from Press 
Director Marcial Rocha de Marfa. 

De Pascal next interviewed Oscar 
Lomuto, Under Secretary for Press and 
Information. Lomuto admitted that “the 
Minister [of the Interior] received orders 
de muy en alto (from very high up) to 
expel you.” Interior Minister Teisaire 
finally let the cat out of the bag. “Well, 
for example,” he said, “we know you 
have published a rather spicy story about 
Evita Duarte, with a picture.” (Eva 
Duarte, Argentine’ actress and protégée 
of Vice President Juan D. Perén.) De 
Pascal was never called back for a prom- 
ised second interview with the Min- 
ister. Instead, on Jan. 8 he was arrested. 








There's a bombsight © more to this 
than: meets the eye! 


It doesn’t show because “inside” pic- 
tures of the Norden Bombsight are 


prohibited. The only revealing pho- . 


tographs civilians get to see are of 
the destruction that follows wherever 
this most accurate of all computing 
mechanisms is used. But' perhaps 
that’s just as well. — 

For, even if security tweren't ia- 
volved, it isn’t too important that the 


Norden Bombsight we. make for the. 
Army i is composed of a mass of géars,' 


prisms, and mirrors. Nor is it espe- 
cially noteworthy that it handles fac- | 
tors like plane speed, altitude, wind 
speed, and air temperatuge. 


Irs : nitiori importance, 100, that the 


adding machines we make in peace | 


collage: figurés representing this 
many tons of coal, that many quarts 
of milk, or the price of Jimmie’ $ next 


The: pay-off with both these ma- 
chines is their. unfailing accuracy in 
producing right answers—every time. 


“And before we get into hot water, . 


we'll agree that because of the Nor- 
den Bombsight’s com- 


same breath with eny adding machine. 

But when the war is won, Victor 
Adding Machines will be built under | 
the same roof that housed the Norden 
Bombsight ... and by the same crafts- © 
men... using the same precision 
know-how. 


Picture yourself getting a lot more 


for your postwar adding-machiae 


dollar. That's a photo you can really 
look forward to seeing. a 


plexity, because-of the VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO. 


mathematical miracles Conserve your adding machines by having them inspected and cleaned 
it performs, it shouldn't “* 7¢8*/r éstervals by your:local Victor dealer or factory branch 


be spoken of in the STILL WORKING: WITH RIGHT ANSWERS 
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Ceilings on Live Cattle Look Good 
on Paper, But Meat is Yet to Come 


Plan to Beat Black Markets 


Worries Grower, Packer, Butcher; ' 


Consumer Is Just Waiting 


Uncontrolled cattle prices had been 


mounting steadily—from $11.33 a hun- 
dred pounds for top grades in 1941 to 
occasional highs of $18 since the begin- 
ning of last December. Yet meat prices 
had been held to ceilings laid down by 
the Office of Price Administration when 
cattle sold for $14 a hundredweight. The 
squeeze had become so serious that many 
retail butchers had been forced into the 
black market for meat and others had 
threatened to close their doors. In some 
places housewives paradéd in protest 
against the shortage. Last week the gov- 
ernment acted in a complicated manner 
to relieve the- situation. 

Over the protests of cattle-state con- 
gressmen, Stabilization Director Fred M. 
Vinson set price ceilings on live cattle, to 
take effect Jan. 29. The move is the last 
link in a chain of price checks on beef 


from the range to the retailer. Allowing 
no increase in consumer prices, it sets an 
$18-a-hundredweight ceiling on live cat- 
tle at Chicago. On July 2 this top will be 
pared to $17.50. The five months’ grace 
is intended to give feeders, who stocked 
their lots with 4,178,000 head of cattle 
this fall and were fattening them for the 
then-uncontrolled market, a chance to sell 
their herds without undue hardship. 


The Tangled Web: Once it had 

started to interfere with complicated 
price relationships, the governmient had 
to go on to other adjustments: 
@ Heretofore the government has tried to 
keep cattle prices down through subsidies 
paid to packers. Subsidies made up in 
part for the difference between the high- 
er price the packers had to pay for cattle 
and the ceiling price at which they sold 
their meat. To protect packers from loss 
on the $18 ceiling price, Vinson directed 
the Defense Supplies Corp. to boost sub- 
sidy payments to $2 from $1 a hundred 
rot on choice cattle and to $1.95 
from $1.45 on good grades. 





Acme 


The government hopes cattle ceilings will end black-market operations and parades 
of protest like this one in the Bronx; the meat industry is doubtful 


. slaughterer 


@ To earn this subsidy the slaughterer’s 
buying price for cattle is now fixed with- 
in a new stabilization range (for ex- 
ample, $16 to $17 on a monthly aver- 
age for choice grade). The subsidy for 
this grade then becomes the additional 
amount necessary to bring the price up to 
the $18 ceiling. Violators of the stabiliza- 
tion-range forfeit the subsidy and subject 
themselves to fine and imprisonment. 

@ To rob the black market of supplies, 
Vinson directed the OPA to establish the 


‘percentage of good and choice cattle 


(normally 30 to 65 per cent of the sup- 
ply, according to the season) which any 
slaughterer may kill. No longer may the 

ill only topgrade animals, 
most demanded by black markets. 

For the moment the OPA does not 
intend to portion out different percent- 
ages of these upper-grade meat carcasses 
to various sections of the country. But 
Price Administrator Chester Bowles made 
it clear that one tradition of the business 
was to be flouted. In-normal times the 
Eastern Seaboard, eepeciaily New York 
and Boston, buys a large proportion of 
the choice and good’ beef. Bowles con- 
tends that “war -workers on the West 
Coast have as much right to good beef as 
the customers of swell hotels in New 
York.” Btica 
Significance -—— : 

The cattle wast uts a wholesale 
limit on a market which shows every in- 
dication of continuing its upward course. 
And in theory the higher subsidy which 
enables the packer to pay more to the 
cattleman is a fund for preclusive buying 
to shut out the black-market operator and 
put more.carcasses on the hooks of legiti- 
mate butchers. But the civilian supply 
problem is far from solved, and it will 
take weeks to see if this latest move is 
the right approach. 

The OPA admits that slaughterers will 
suffer “‘a slight loss” atthe legal maximum 


price but contends that the specter of 


this penalty will encourage more careful 
cattle buying and will tend to create a 
floor rather than a. ceiling: fqr the live 
market. The slaughterers reply that pro- 
ducers can’t be compelled to sell at fixed 
levels. 

Unconvinced that the new plan will 
work, the industry is sitting tight in a 
wait-and-see attitude. Retailers continue 
to clamor for higher retail meat ceilings. 
Packers, resenting the subsidy stigma, 
say payment should be made to the pro- 

ucer and not to them. The reaction of 
cattlemen is generally unhappy. Sen. 
Clyde M. Reed of Kansas terms the Vin- 
son directive a blow to cattle feeders 
and calls the much-publicized thrust at 
the black market “prune juice.” 


Happy Statement Day 


Last Tuesday was..a happy National 
Bank Day. To the few stockholders who 
bothered to turn out for the annual meet- 
ings, bankers reported handsome earn- 
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ADULT UNIVERSITY 


Nearly five million men and women 
have received a part—or all—of their 
training in technical and business 
vocations from ,the International 
Correspondence Schools. They were 
not enrolled in competition with tra- 
ditional colleges and schools. 


I. C. S. complements the work of these 
other teaching systems. Its particular 
province is individual instruction for 
the employed adult. 

Today’s average 1.C.S. student is 
28 years of age, married and raising 
a family. The student body numbers 
more than 100,000 men’ and women’ 
and 99% are employed. gees 

Primarily, I.C.S. is engaged’ in 
bringing specialized training to those 
who were: unable to attend college. 


* ‘bees 


In addition, it offers effective, readily 
available postgraduate courses to thou- 
sands of college graduates. 


Some of these students with univer- 
sity degrees are older men desirous of 
“brushing up” on‘ subjects studied in 
college. Some are industrialists and 
technicians whose expanding interests 
have carried them into new fields. 
Others, while tollege students, were 
unable. to foresee the particular job 
they would be doing ... . now need 
specialized supplementary training. 


Enrolment in I. G. S. of college 


graduates—and of many men and 
women who received a partial col- 
lege education—is a very real tribute 
to the traditional schools they attend- 
ed. It means that their universities 
impressed upon them the importance 
of thorough training ... and of 
continuing study beyond Commence- 
ment Day. . 


Of learning there is no end . . . as 
I.C.S. increasingly has realized in 
53 years. of constantly improving its 
texts and courses the better to meet 
the needs of the American people. 


The International Correspondence Schools 
; SCRANTON 9, PENNSYLVANIA 
Offices im principel cities in the United States, Latin Americe, Canada ond Greet Britein 
ONE. OF THE WORLD'S GREAT. EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 








oes Advertisement 


WALL STREET 


Extended Service 

To readers of Newsweek, the na- 
tionwide investment firm of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & .Beane last 
fall offered a new service. Designed 
to put into practice one of its basic 
principles “Investigate then Invest,” 
the new seryice was entitled ‘Basic 
Analyses.” Its objective in brief: To 
provide individual, factual analyses, 
prepared by. the firm’s Research De- 
partment, covering common stocks 
currently important in terms of in- 
vestor interest. ~ / 


Bell Ringer: Response to the offer 
of copies of these analyses to all who 
were interested was immediate and 
gratifying. Result: A new group of 
analyses has been prepared. Like the 
first, these new analyses provide es- 
sential background material upon 
which investment possibilities may be 





evaluated. They are not intended as. 


purchase or sale recommendations. 
They are broad in scope and:are as 
factually accurate as painstaking re- 
search and careful field investigation 
can make them. 


Impartial : The current list of anal- 
yses covers twenty-four important 
listed issues, each impartially treated. 
Both favorable and unfavorable as- 
pects are candidly summarized and 
each analysis sets forth the security’s 
basic position, operating results for 
recent years, financial condition and 
future prospects. “Basic Analyses” 
now available: 
ALLIED STORES 


ANACONDA CopPpPER 
Atcu., Tor. & S. F. 


Montcomery Warp 
NATIONAL Biscuit 
Nationat Pr. & Lt. 


Cotumpata G. & E. PACKARD 
*.C’monw’tH & Sov. Pepsi-Cota 

Crane CoMPANY PxHE tps DopcEe 

Detroit EpIson PULLMAN 

Dome MINEs Socony-VacuuM 

Gr. NorTHern Ry. Stanp. Or (Catir.) 

GREYHOUND STANDARD O11 (N.J.) 
_ KENNECOTT UnITeED AIRCRAFT 

Marine Mipranp WALWORTH 


Frequent Reappraisal: Today, well- 


informed investors realize that there . 


is no security which can be “bought 
and forgotten.” Successful investment 
requires keen judgment in timing 
sales as well as purchases. Investors 
are invited to send for copies of 
“Basic Analyses”*, included in the 
new list, covering those securities in 
which they have a current (or pro- 
spective) interest. Just indicate which 
of these.analyses you wish to receive. 

“Copies -of ‘Basic — will be sent with- 


out cost or tion. Address uests to Merrill 
Lynch, enner & Beane headquarters, 70 





Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Jet Model-T: Antoine Gazda, armament inventor, hopes to make this jet-pro- 


NEWSWEEK 











‘Associated Press 


pelled helicopter the model-T of postwar family air travel. Jet drive may give the 
craft a speed up to 300 miles an hour; jet steering eliminates the usual tail rotor. 


Gazda calls it the helicospeeder. 





ings and record-breaking assets in 1944, 
This year they expect similar results. 

Nevertheless, realizing that the banks 
have to build up their own capital in pro- 
portion to expanding deposits, stockhold- 
ers were content to forgo fatter dividends. 
At the meeting of the First National Bank 
of New York, which earned $124 a share, 
a shareholder raised the question of 
boosting the dividend rate from $80 to 
$100, but quickly accepted President 
Leon Fraser’s veto. 

Many bankers termed 1944 even more 
profitable than 1929, the previous record 
year. On an average, net profits were up 


about 20 per cent from 1943 in a con- ~ 


tinuation of the trend which started in 
1939 when the government turned to the 
banking system for major help in financ- 
ing its defense expenditures. 

Since then the resources of the twenty 


. largest commercial institutions have more 


than doubled. Most of the gain is repre- 
sented by Federal securities poured into 
the commercial banking system when the 
government was unable to borrow suffi- 
cient savings from the nation to pay for 
the war effort. - 

The Chase National Bank of New York 
has remained on top of the heap. It ended 
the year with assets of $5,160,004,000 
and became the first institution to ex- 
ceed $5,000,000,000 at statement time. 
With resources of $4,599,124,000, the 
Bank of America National Trust & Sav- 
ings Association of San Francisco (NEws- 
WEEK, Jan. 1) displaced the National 
City Bank of New York in second place, 
a shift that reflects the movement of 
money away from Eastern financial cen- 
ters to the war-humming West Coast. 





Work, Fight, or Pay 


Administration leaders.and high Army 
and Navy officials marched into the tight- 
ly packed House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee room last week to support Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s request for national serv- 
ice legislation. One by one they urged 
complete mobilization of America’s man 
and woman power. 

But as the week ended it appeared 
certain that the advocates of national 
service legislation would have to settle 
for less. The May-Bailey-Brewster bill 
(HR 1119), which applies a “work, fight, 
or be penalized” principle to men of 18 
to 45, appeared to be the strongest meas- 
ure which had a chance in this Congress, 
and even that was being watered down 
from its original potency. It was consid- 
ered at the moment to have little bet- 
ter than a 50-50 chance .of passing. 


Labor Says No: CIO President Philip 
Murray demanded an immediate labor- 
industry-agriculture-government confer- 
ence to work out a solution “in the Ameri- 
can fashion.” The Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, the American Federation 
of Labor, and the Railroad Brotherhoods 
feel that the armed services have over- 
ballyhooed the manpower crisis and that 
both industry and government are hoard- 
ing labor. Failure to obtain organized 
labor’s backing indicated a rough future 
course for the legislation. 

In general outline HR 1119 is sim- 
plicity itself: Including 4-F’s, there are 
ae Aratceope Boccia, of sin 45 still in 
civilian clothes. a small percentage 
of them are a | to solve the man- 
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power problem: When the need arises, 
those who are not in essential work will 
be told by their local draft boards to take 
specified war jobs. If they refuse, they 
will be sent to the services for induction. 
If physically fit, they will be accepted; 
if unfit, they will be subject to stiff penal- 
8 for having refused to work at war 
jobs. 

M The committee seemed disposed to 


make these penalties fine and imprison- - 


ment, after hearing testimony by Lt. Gen. 
William S. Knudsen, Army production 
director, Under Secretary of War Robert 
P. Patterson, and Under Secretary ‘of the 
Navy Ralph A. Bard that they oppose a 
suggestion that recalcitrant 4-F’s be 
placed in labor battalions. 


How Many Men? The serious short- 
age of manpower had been’ dinned at 
Congress by high officials from the Presi- 
dent down. But it took Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson’s declaration that 902,- 
000 men and women would be -needed 
for the armed forces in’ the first half of 


this year (332,000 more than previously - 


estimated) to bring the committee to the 


point of action. Virtually all physically - 


able men under 30.in industry and agri- 
culture would have to be drafted. 

In addition 700,000 would have to be 
found by June 80 for work in essential 
industries. The only available industrial 
replacement pool comprised 4-F’s and 
others not in essential industry, including 
women. eb a, 


How Many Weapons? J. A. Krug, the 
War Production Board: chairman, dis- 
closed “that the 1945° munitions’ needs 
would be greater than those of 1944, the 
peak year thus far. His new set of muni- 
tions statistics: ne 

Last Oct. 1, when the war picture was 
still optimistic, the 1945 edule was 
$56,500,000,000, compared with actual 
production during 1944 of $63,700,000,- 
000. In succeeding months, the goal was 
raised to $62,000,000,000, and last week, 
partly as a result of the decision to equi 
and put in the field a substantial Fren 
army, the goal was upped another $2,- 
500,000,000. ~ 

“There will be plenty of jobs for 
everyone now in war industry or anyone 


who ‘wants to. work in war industry,” 


Krug said. The contrast was obvious. In 


the period of optimism about the war, — 


war workers who feared their jobs would 


soon end beam to eye civilian opportu- . 


nities, Now they were told not only that 
war jobs would continue, but that there 
were too many to be filled without some 
legislative spur. 


The Squeeze 


With a. vast war production job ahead 
of it, the country has to eut down on less- 
essential things.. Last. week government 


agencies imposed these restrictive meas-_ 


ures; , 


€ The spot allotment plan, under which | 
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Water, water. 
everywhere 






But not inside. 
this motor! 
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L “rains” every day in the dairy whose 
milk you buy. “Hosing-down” floors helps 
insure purity of the product, is standard dairy 
practice. And careful though the man with the 
hose may be, some water splashes upon the 
electric motors that drive milk-processing equip- 
ment. But even a little water inside those motors 
would make the milkman late in calling at your house, if he 
could come at all. . : 

.y,. That kind. of service-in-a-shower calls for a Robbins « Myers Splash- 
“Proof Motor. Not merely because these motors are designed for-unin- - 
terrupted operation in wet areas. But because R « M engineers insist 
on double-checking their own precise calculations by splashing water 

over the motor to make certain none gets inside. 

That’s the type of engineering thoroughness you can depend upon if 
you have the problem of finding the right motor for your particular 
application. Write us! We'll be glad to help. That also goes for prob- 


















lems of materials handling, converting machines to direct drive, venti- 
lating, or pumping. Address: Robbins « Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. 
In Canada: Robbins « Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. 


ROBBINS « MYERS, Inc. 
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relatively small amounts of materials had 
been provided for civilian industry, came 
to a virtual halt. The War Production 
Board restricted carbon-steel and copper 
and copper-base alloy allotments: to in- 
consequential amounts. Stainless steel for 
civilian use was forbidden altogether. 
The flow of alloy steels was cut to a 
trickle. (Almost all the $149,2383,000 of 
civilian production originally scheduled 
for the first quarter of this year required 
steel, copper, or aluminum. ) 

CF es 9 with an impending coal short- 
age, War Mobilization Director James 
F. Byrnes ordered Federal agencies to 
black out all illuminated outdoor adver- 
tising and ornamental lighting that is 
produced by coal power. The order will 
save some 2,000,000 tons of coal a year 
and will go into effect on Feb. 1. Mean- 
while the utilities industry was asked to 
accept the Byrnes request on a voluntary 
basis. 

@ In an effort to save another 14,000,000 
tons of coal, Byrnes requested that all 
office buildings, homes, apartments, 
stores, and hotels maintain a temperature 
of no more than 68 degrees. Officials 
hoped to find other means of bringing 
the total saving of coal to about 25,000,- 
000 tons and thereby ease a situation 
which threatens to reduce coal inven- 
tories to only 22 days’ supply by April 1. 
The minimum inventory required to as- 
sure a smooth distribution is 30 days’ 
supply. 

@ Already at work to cut off all but a few 
conventions after Feb. 1, the Office of 
Defense Transportation restricted the 


number of trains moving to resort areas 
and ordered discontinued ‘trains which 
travel 65 per cent empty. 

@ By keeping fuel oil rations in the East 
Coast area unchanged during the ration 
period beginning Jan. 15, the Office of 
Price Administration in effect cut con- 
sumer rations in relation to actual needs, 
which were increased by the recent wave 
of cold weather along the Eastern Sea- 
board. The OPA indicated that rations 
might have been reduced if the weather 
had not been severe. Supplies are now at 
“the lowest point since rationing be- 

an. 

“ Another fuel feeling a pinch was nat- 
ural gas. Industrial plants and commer- 
‘cial establishments using natural gas in 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Day- 
ton, and Buffalo were hit when extreme 
cold slowed the flow of the gas through 
the pipes. A series of emergency orders 
giving first call to homes in those areas 
is now being relaxed, and the situation 
is expected to approach normal soon. 


Move Over, TACA 


Pan American Airways last week 
moved in on a good thing long domi- 
nated by TACA Airways (Transportes 
Aereas Centro Americanos), its arch- 
rival in Central America. To get a piece 
of the lucrative domestic and feeder traf- 
fic of Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
and Panama, Pan Am organized four lo- 
cal affiliates and won franchises for their 
operation. Flights will start when trans- 
ports become available. 


" many routes would parallel lines 


In line with the practice of discour- 
aging or forbidding foreign control of 
important industries in most Latin 
American countries, the four govern- 
ments kept the major stakes in the new 
enterprises. Each government acquired 
20 per cent; nationals, 40 per cent; and 
Pan Am, 40 per cent. 

At present both Pan Am and TACA 
operate trunk routes down the heart of 
Central America to Panama. Pan Am 
depends on TACA and several small in- 
dependents to furnish traffic from inte- 
rior airports. But TACA’s network, which 
hauls almost any shipment from fighting 
cocks to gold bars, covers the four coun- 
tries so thoroughly that in twelve years 
its one-eyed founder from New Zealand, 
Lowell Yerex, has made it the largest 
commercial cargo carrier in the world. 
The new setup will enable Pan Am to 
compete with TACA back to the re- 
motest banana plantation. . 


Pan Am vs. TWA: But Pan Am’s con- 
cern over TACA extends beyond Cen- 
tral America. A year ago Transcontinen- 
tal & Western Air, a domestic carrier, 
purchased a 30 per cent interest in 
TACA. More recently TWA applied to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board for postwar 
permission to operate 20,000 miles of 
routes through almost every important 
population center north of the e ater 
eady 
flown_or sought by Pan Am. Thus, Pan 
Am’s clash with TACA in Central Amer- 
ica may be a reverberation of a more 


global collision with TWA. 





Ice Breaking for Steel: The month-old Coast Guard ice- 
breaker Mackinaw leads a fleet of cargo ships through the 
Great Lakes from Duluth to Chicago. The 5,090-ton $10,000,- 


‘International 


000 nautical ice pick will help open the Lakes three weeks 
earlier than usual this spring and enable steel mills to re- 


plenish iron-ore stockpiles depleted because of shipping lacks. 
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POWERED BY ALLISON 
P-38—Lightning 

P-39— Airacobra 
P-40—Warhawk 

A-36 and P-51— Mustang 
P-63—Kingcobra 

Allison has already furnished more 
than 75,000,000 H. P. for use in 
these planes. 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


7liuon 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Every Sunday Afternoon 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 


Everywhere they have performed distinguished service — powered the 
craft of valiant flyers as they won coveted decorations. * They’ve 
blasted Germans and Japs, and have served the Russians 
and British. * They’ve been America’s own liquid-cooled 
aircraft engines sinee long before Pearl Harbor. 

* Because these engines are 

streamlined, pilots have better 

visibility. Because of their 

dependability, they are always 

ready to go. Because of their 

smoothness, there is less pilot 

fatigue. Because of their 

economy with fuel, their range 

is wide. * These are 

engine qualities that 

will be important to 

you in the days 

of far-flung air 

transport to 


come. 








KEEP AMERICA STRONG © 
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i BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 











Contains a rare aromatic 


tobacco never before used in 


popular-price blends... 
wonderful flavor and aroma, 
even the ladies approve. 


Smooth, cool and clean-burning. 





TWO GRAND PIPE MIXTURES 


with the Site out and the flavor sa/ 


offered by Pup Morris 





@ It is not the fault of your pipe—when 
it begins to taste like a combination of - 
barbed-wire and old Christmas neckties 

. . or just “flat’’—like nothing at all. 
Look to your tobacco, Mister . . . don’ 
blame the pipe! Case dismissed. 


© Here are two fine tobaccos, for 
your judgment. 


One is almost certain to delight 
you ... to make your pipe smoke 
sweeter and taste better than ever 
before. 


So we suggest you try them. 
Either one first. Then the other. 


You'll find both extra good... 
smooth and cool-smoking ... with a 
world of flavor in ... and with “the 
bite out!” 


A Philip Morris advance in pre- 





ind even—every puff a pleasure. 





paring fine tobaccos accounts for 
that—and here’s the evidence: — 


Laboratory mea- 
surement of the 
irritation (‘bite’) in the smoke, indicates 
that the average of six other leading, 
popular pipe tobaccos is over THREE 
TIMES AS IRRITATING as REVELATION! 
Since BOND STREET also is produced by 
the same Philip Morris method, you'll find 
this goes for BOND STREET too! 


Your favorite tobacco counter 
has both REVELATION and BOND 
STREET. What can you lose? 
You may gain—4 new high 
in enjoyment of your pipe! 


hKARD BOILED PROOF 


Try them— 


to your taste. 























separately—or mix them 
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Mr. Roosevelt Shoots the Works 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Most of the interpretative news 
stories and editorial comments on the 
President’s annual. budget message 
have emphasized either the substantial 
reduction he expects in war expendi- 
tures during the year ending June 30, 
1946, or else the long list of projects 
not connected with the war for which 
Mr. Roosevelt would like to have Con- 
gress appropriate money. Both of these 
points are important, of course, but the 
real significance of the message is to be 
found in quite different directions. 
Specifically, it is to be found in two 
items which scarcely could be more re- 
vealing of anyone’s basic financial phi- 
losophy and the relation of public debt 
and. spending to public welfare. 

The first of these items, by the way 
it was presented, was almost certain to 
be overlooked by anyone who read the 
message in a hurry, and this. would be 
especially the .case if he happened to 
“be one of that group, which includes 
most of us, to whom technical banking 
jargon is just that. and nothing more. 
This item, buried in the middle of a 
long, tedious discussion of the public 
debt, reads simply and completely as 
follows: “I shall later recommend legis- 
lation reducing the present high gold- 
reserve requirements of the Federal 
Reserve. Banks.” 


Now in the first place the reserve 


requirement is not “high.” It is exactly 
what it has been for the past 30 years, 
or since it was established by law with 
the passage of the Federal Reserve 
Act on Dec. 28, 1918. And it is not 
high in terms of what close to a cen- 
tury of central-banking rience in 
various nations of the world has shown 
to be prudent. But let’s pass all that by 
and consider why we have any reserve 
requirement at all and what the Presi- 
dent’s proposal means. 
Bo nguiemeets = estab- 
i or the specific an se 
of limiting the amount of credit which 


a bank can extend by the simple proc- — 


ess of writing up a credit to someone’s 
account. In some countries the per- 
centage of reserve the banks keep is 
imposed by law, We belong to the at 
im w. We g to the lat- 
ter group and have imposed legal 
reserve requirements upon all our 
banks since about the time of the 

Civil War. ot © 
Now what the President says he is 
is that the present 


g to 
forition on the lending power of the — 


Reserve Banks be eased up. The :rea- 
son for this change is that during the 
past four years the Reserve Banks 
have had to buy so many government 
securities to support the market—their 
holdings now amount to more than 
$18,000,000,000—that their legal ratio 
is hovering around the legal minimum. 
We are faced with the choice, there- 
fore, of either overhauling our war 
finance program or taking the brakes 
off the Reserve Banks. The former 
would be the sound course, the latter 
the easy; and it is the easy course 
which the President selects. 


The second item referred to re- 
quires no such elaborate explanation 
to make its meaning clear. It reads as 
follows: “Manifestly, full employment 
in peacetime can be assured only when 
the reduction in war demand is ap-. 
proximately offset by additional peace- 
time demand from the millions of 
consumers, businesses, and_ farmers, 
and by Federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments, And that means that con- 
sumers expenditures and _ business 
investments must increase by about 50 
per cent, measured in constant prices, 
above the level of the year 1939 if full 
employment is to be provided by pri- 
vate enterprise.” 

That. paragraph is worth rereading 
and remembering. In ordinary lan- 
guage it says that in the President’s 
judgment our individual enterprise 
system will not be able to provide 
“full employment” in the _ postwar 
period, and that government will have 
to continue to spend to create jobs. 
The statement says this, and nothing 
less than this, for the simple reason 
that it would not be humanly possible 
for consumers’ expenditures and busi- 
ness investment suddenly to increase 
50 per cent over the 1939 level with- 
out price inflation. _. 

Of course, actually, to have full em- 
So ona it will not be at all necessary 
to have such an increase of expendi- 
tures and investment. In fact it might- 
well be an economic catastrophe if we 
did have such an increase. But that is 
another issue. 

The only point we are — here 


is that the President sees no alterna- 
tive to public spending in the future. 
And he thinks that if we will just make 


the necéssary reduction in the “high 
reserve requirement” of the Reserve 
Banks there will be no problem of get- 
ting the necessary funds. 





































































































































































Work flows with greater smoothness — 
greater speed—the moment you install 
EXECUTONE in your plant or office, Just — 
press a button...and talk! Instantly, 
clearly, your voice is carried to the per- 


- son you want to reach. Reports are made 
—dquestions asked and answered —with- 


out a man leaving his desk. Telephones 
are kept free for important outside calls. 
EXECUTONE INTER-COM SYSTEMS are sales- 
engineered, installed, serviced and guar- 
anteed by factory-trained specialists in 
principal cities. 


Lecilone 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
For full information mail coupon today! 





EXECUTONE, INC. : 
415 Lexington Ave., New Y: N.Y. 

Please send free booklet 

Neme. 
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Birthdays: Joun Curtin, Prime Minister 
of Australia, 60, Jan. 8. 

Vice ApmiraL Emory S. Lanp, War 
Shipping Administrator, 66, Jan. 9. 


Engaged: Jupy GarLanp, 22, movie ac- 
tress, and VINCENTE MINNELLI, 32, who 
directed her latest picture, “Meet Me in 
St. Louis”; in Hollywood, Jan. 9. Miss 
Garland’s divorce from the composer 
David Rose will become final next June. 


Married: Cuar_Les GraPEw., 69, movie 
character actor, and Mrs. Loretra Mc- 
Gowan Becker, 46, of Chicago; in Las 
Vegas, Nev., Jan. 10. Grapewin’s first 
wife died in 1943, shortly after their 47th 
wedding anniversary. Mrs. Becker re- 
ceived her final divorce decree just before 
the ceremony. 


Silenced? Stare SENATOR Warren G. 
Hooper, 40, of Albion, Mich., was found 
shot to death in his automobile near 
Springport, Jan. 11. The car was on fire 
and the body severely burned. There 
were three bullet holes in the head. 
Hooper, a key witness in the grand-jury 
investigation of bribery in the Michigan 
state legislature, had recently refused 
police protection. He thought it might 
embarrass him. 


Turnabout: In St. Louis, Mo., the Rap- 
Forps, Percy, 46, and Gladys, 40, and 
the Hausss, George, 41, and Charlotte, 
28, legally swapped mates after a four- 
month acquaintance. The Radfords had 
been married seventeen years; the 
Hauses, nearly five. Cheerfully, Radford 
moved out, leaving his apartment and 
wife to Hause. But when his ex-wife 
said that she preferred “lively people” 
to “the quiet type,” Radford, who calls 
his new wife “Cuddles,” countered 
drily: “The only time I’m quiet is when 
I’m bored.” 





Acme 


Again, a home for the Nittas 


Home Is the Nisei: In Santa Ana, Calif., 
Hrrosui Nitta, 27, carried his wife Mary 
and 10-month-old baby Hitoshi Alan Jr. 
over the threshold of their first home. 
The child was born at the Poston, Ariz., 
relocation center wherg Nitta met and 
married Mary, a registered nurse. Under 
the recent War Department order per- 
mitting loyal Japanese-Americans to re- 
turn home, Nitta’s parents also went back 
to their Santa Ana ranch. 


Emergency: PauLetreE Gopparp, film 
actress, was rushed to a Santa Monica, 
Calif., hospital for an emergency opera- 


tion Jan. 11. In a critical condition from 
an abdominal pregnancy, the actress was 
given several ‘blood transfusions before 
she rallied. The news reached her hus- 
band, Capt. Burgess Meredith of the 
Army Air Forces, on the Hollywood set 
of the forthcoming film version of “Here 
by ere War,” in which he plays Ernie 
e. 


At Home: Franz Leuar, 74, world-fa- 
mous composer of “The Merry Widow” 
and other light operas, was placed under 
house arrest in Vienna, according to 
Austrian border reports. Three years ago 
the Nazis arrested Lehar’s wife, charg- 
ing she was “non-Aryan.” Although the 
composer chose to remain with her, he 
was not molested at the time. 


Died: Baroness NELLY DE ROTHSCHILD, 
58, a member of the international banking 
family; in New York, Jan. 8. Prominent 
socially in Paris before she fled the Nazis, 
the Baroness had been working as a 
practical nurse in a New York hospital. 

Carapoc Evans, 61, Welsh novelist 
and playwright; in Aberystwyth, Wales, 
Jan. 11. Apprenticed at 14 to a tailor, 
Evans later served on the editorial staffs 
of several British publications. His bru- 
tal satires of Wales caused his country- 
men to stone and burn him in effigy. 

James E. Crown, 71, editor of The 
New Orleans States and veteran news- 
paper crusader; in New Orleans, La., Jan. 
10. Although Crown was given his title 
of major by the ‘late Huey Long, his 
newspaper is generally credited with top- 
pling the Long machine. 

Marcaret W. DELAND, 87, novelist 
and a prolific writer for more than 50 
years; in Boston, Mass., Jan. 13. 

Rep. JAMEs F. O'Connor, 66, Montana 
Democrat and chairman of the House In- 
dian Affairs Committee; in Washington, 
Jan. 14. 
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THREE MILLION MILES 


--. That is the war-winning record of the 
Air Transport Command, Naval Air Trans- 
port Service and Troop Carrier Command 


| They, t00, Ratu, ove Dong lled 


The ATC flies men, munitions and medical supplies over 160,000 > The TOE caries ou ps paratroops i > : gies 
r ailes of air routes to every battle front:in the world. bes applic 1 fronts, — 
s of air rou every battle in ¢ “glal oar ich 5 
BS The NATS links every ship of our Navy Greedy with Our country, Like our domestic sidines,. high se seer importantly 80 ‘this 
flying 75,000 toute miles © ** task, these three services are more than 80% Douglas equipped. 
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Big Churches Learn Radio Savvy’ 
to Counter Revivalist Air Racket 


Comfortable in their choice studio 
seats, 22 ministers and directors of edu- 
cation studied the easy, informal broad- 
cast style of Information, Please. The 
visit Jan. 7 was part of the Religious 
Radio Workshop, the first step taken by 
the recently formed joint radio commit- 
tee of the Congregational Christian 
Churches and the Methodist and Presby- 
terian Churches. Though the alliance is 
only one of many similar committees 
long since established by such large de- 
nominations in an effort to make religion 
more palatable and popular on the radio, 
it has the most ambitious and practical 
program to date. All last week, the 
visiting clergymen carefully analyzed 
successful commercial _ scripts, 
lectures by network officials, and were 
warned that merely transposing a ser- 
mon from the pulpit to the microphone 
does not make for g programming. 
Four such seminars are planned yearly, 
one in each of the four sections of the 
country. 

From the large established sects came 
only praise for this development. But the 
smaller, non-denominational groups— 
usually the old-fashioned revivalist type 
—charged that the big denominations fear 
the growing influence of revivalist radio 
perning and that the committee’s real 
purpose lay in fighting them and their 
commercial religious programs. 


Rev. Charles Fuller: Collection, $2,000,000 _ 





NBC, CBS, and the Blue have long re- 
fused to sell air time to religious groups. 
Considering it a public-service function 
to present religious programs, they 
donate several million: dollars in air 
time a year to the Catholic; Jewish, and 
Protestant faiths. Time is usually given 
on a per capita basis, an allocation which 
assures such small but national sects as 
the Christian Scientists adequate repre- 
sentation. But the revivalist sects, be- 
cause of their small, and often local, 
characters, are forced to buy air time 
where they can get it. This is no penny- 
pinching operation. 


Lucrative Brimstone: The most pow- 
erful revivalists are heard on Mutual. As 


late as 1948 the network was taking in 


several millions a year from ministers 
like the Rev. Charles Fuller, who paid 
$1,600,000 a year as the Mutual’s biggest 
time buyer. In retum, Variety estimated 
that ministers like_ Fuller, broadcasting 
over Mutual and scores of local stations, 
received a total annual “take” of over 
$200,000,000 from listeners. 

Last September, however, with an eye 
to dropping commercial religious shows 
eventually, the network limited such pre: 
grams to Sunday moming, cut their 
length to half-an-hour each, prohibited 
them from soliciting money; and refused 
to take any new shows. 


But the Mutual move was no death 
blow to the Bible pounders, who far 
transcend the limitations of the conven- 
tional networks. Fuller’s Pilgrim Hour is 
carried over 150 Mutual stations, but his 
Old Fashioned Revival Hour goes to 450 
independent stations and overseas by 
transcription. His total audience is esti- 
mated at 20,000,000. Fuller’s religion is 
the strict, old-time variety, in which God 
and Satan are flesh and blood personali- 
ties and all is demanded from the soul 
which would be saved. For. salvation his 
listeners contribute nearly $2,000,000, of 
which almost 95 per cent is turned back 
into the organization. 

A streamlined version of the Fuller 
type of show is the Haven of Rest, run 
by the Rev. Paul Myers, who calls him- 
self First Mate Bob of the Crew of 
the Good ‘Ship Grace Anchored in the 
Haven of Rest. Myers mixes poetry, 
philosophy, humor, and folksy singing 
with his preaching, and sprinkles it all 
with nautical salt. His ministerial robes, 
for example, are usually a captain’s 
uniform. - 

Both Fuller’s and Myers’ programs 
come from Los Angeles, the city which 
leads the nation: in-commercial religious 


/ broadcasts. Detroit, according to some 


experts, runs a close~second and is the 
center for the two religious networks, 
the Associated Broadcasting Co., and the 
Wolverine Network, as well as what is 
probably the nation’s only religious radio 
advertising agency. All three came into 
being in answer to the demand for pro- 
fessional production of commercial re- 
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Religion on the Air: A typical Sunday in Los Angeles 








Slight Error of #100,000 


‘LEADING rubber company was 
using a large sheet for its tire 
factory orders. It carried complete 
data, formulae for batch mixing, 
production instructions, etc. 
Numerous copies of the order 
were téquired. 


Illegibility of words and figures ' 


in some of the copies caused mis- 


takes—a 3 would be mistaken for - 


a. 5—a 6 for an 8—batch mixes 
were spoiled—materials lost—time 


wasted. 


Multilith Duplicator Model 1250 
Meltilith Medals from $395 te $3,725 
Maltigraph Models from $150 te $2,035 


Investigation disclosed that mis- 


reading of figures due to faint im- 
pression, blurred reproduction or 
misalignment was costing at least 
$100,000 a year. 


Naw Duplicating Methods Stopped Lesses 


The company installed a Multilith & 


duplicator using a Systemat as the 
reproducing master sheet for the 


. large factory order form. The Sys- 


temat comes to them with the form 
itself already on it in reproducing 
ink, and-the production specifica- 
tions are typed or written in direct- 
ly on the Systemat. Both are repro- 
duced in a single run in any desired 
number of copies. Each copy is in 


perfect alignment, each accurate ' 


ultig 


TAARE-MARK REE 


and -clear—last copy as legible as 
the first. Errors have been elimi- ~— 
nated, losses stopped. 

Multilith Systemat duplicating is 
a recent development, new to many 
businesses. It opens up ‘scores: of 
ways in many different departments 
to revolutionize paper work. SYS 
tems, to lighten monotonous, pains- 
taking repetitive work and save 
time and money. Find out what it 


can do for your company.’ Phone * 


our ‘local office or write the Re- _ 
search and Methods Department of 
Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- * 
poration, Cleveland 17. Sales agen- 
cies with service and supply de+ 
partments in all principal cities 
of the world. 
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Phi something you'll want to 
wait for, too! ROYALCHROME—the 
Furniture Line of Tomorrow — will 
be headed your way just as soon as 
our war work can safely be relaxed. 
It will have the old familiar gleam 
of quality chromium plus new, more 
colorful fabrics; improved design 
and construction to increase comfort 
more than ever before. The Royal 
Metal Mfg. Co., 175 
North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


One of many oxtstand- 
ing models in the Royal 
Line of Tomorrow. 





Metal Furniture Since ‘97 
LINE OF TOMORROW 
N\\pial  / 7, 


o 


DISTINCTIVE FURMITURE 


Royal Steel Folding Chairse Royal Housewares 


. none wanted 
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‘ligious programs and for outlets in the 


face of exclusion from independent sta- 
tions. 


And Now FM? Big network religious 
program planners frequently look down 


_ their noses at the commercial shows, re- 


ferring to them as “quacks, fakers, or 
racketeers.” Nevertheless, their program 
methods are often similar, with both now 
leaning over backward to achieve com- 
mercial radio smoothness. Of the four 
networks (Mutual has both sustaining 
and commercial religious shows), NBC 
is far ahead in its realistic approach to 
the airing of religion. Headed by Dr. 
Max Jordan, cadaverous former foreign 


correspondent, this network's religion de- — 


partment frequently ties religion up with 
the news, treating it as any other m 8r'5 
event. NBC’s Catholic Hour is probably 


the most successful religious show on the. 


air, and its regular speaker, Monsignor 
Fulton J. Sheen, probably receives more 
mail than any other radio personality— 
800,000 letters in three years on the air. 

Religion is not limited to Sunday pro- 


“grams. As wartime innovations, many . 


NBC stations open and close daily wi 
one-minute prayers, and Mutual sends 
one out on the network six days a week 
at 6 p.m., EWT. Religion has even in- 
vaded the soap-opera field. Sponsored by 
General Mills, the program Light of the 
World (CBS, Monday-Friday, 10:15- 
10:30 a.m., EWT) unfolds the story of 
the Bible in dramatized serial form. 
Broadcasting services, as the revival- 
ists found long ago, has increased church 
attendance. If clergymen have their way 
religious broadcasts will increase. There 
is much talk in all sects of utilizing the 
multi-station services of FM further to 
spread the ]. If the talk is ultimate- 
ly realized, each city may possibly have 
its own FM station, devoted to nothing 
but religious programs, seven days a week. 


Thankless Task 


No one expected the reshuffle of the 
air waves to satisfy all comers. Thus when 
the Federal Communications Commission 
this week announced its new division of 
the radio spectrum, it realized that the 
decisions were in a sense tentative. Many 
who had made the loudest pleas for fre- 
quencies were left unsatisfied. 

When the commission opened its allo- 


‘cations hearing last September (News- 


wEEK, Oct. 9, 1944), the industries and 
public services ich use radio were 
crowded for space. Those who had fre- 
quencies wanted more. Those who had 
ace on the air. Television, 
frequency modulation (FM), police, for- 
est services, international short wave, and 
a dozen other groups all put in their bids. 
Emphasizing that appeals will be heard 
on and after Feb. 14, the FCC gave 
these decisions: 
@ Amplitude modulation, the present 
commercial radio band, remains un- 


changed. 





~*~. 


First Mate Bob of the Good Ship Grace* 


@ FM is placed in the slot between 84 
and 102 megacycles. This move will give 
commercial FM 70 channels as against 
the present 35, and educational FM 20 
as against five at present. The shift makes 
all of the 300,000 or so existing FM re- 
ceiving sets worthless as they are built to 
receive beams from lower frequencies. 
@ Commercial television, object of a 
fierce tug-of-war between conflicting in- 
dustrial interests, is dealt a harsh blow. 
The number of video channels is cut from 
eighteen to twelve. The Columbia Broad- 
casting system, which asked that video 
be shoved into the higher megacycles 
and that each band be at least doubled 
in width, is left unappeased on both 
counts. The band widths remain 6 mega- 
cycles; the channels are to be kept below 
300 megacycles. The rival Radio Corp. 
of America wins hands down in retaining 
its channels, with the elimination of in- 
terfering government and educational 
bands and added improvement. 


-@ Provisions are made for railroad and 


truck-fleet radio = eee: walkie-talkies 
for pay ceiens farmers, and rural 
wireless telephones. Amateurs, lice, 
and fire services all receive wider ds. 
@ Slices of s space are reserved 
with the elastic label “for experimenta- 
tion.” 

@ Three projects are left out in the cold: 
(1) facsimile, which will continue to use 
part of FM’s tal band; (2) 


subscription or “pig-squeal” adless radio - 


(Newsweek, Oct. 28, 1944), pet project 
of William Benton and the Muzak Corp., 
which FCC says must prove itself prac- 
tical before it can be given space; and 
(8) theater television, which is. given no 
bands but may be allowed to use spots in 
one of the experimental spaces. 





®Bob isn’t a sailor. He weaas the uniform to bol- 
ize Jesus’s promise: “I will make you fishers of men.’ 
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FOURTH ESTATE. 
Old Order Passeth 


In Santiago, Chile, last week W. S. C. 
Copeman, a specialist, published a paper 
on “How to Remain Healthy Despite be- 
ing a Newspaperman.” His advice: ample 
sleep, a good diet, and “a period of at 
least fifteen hours out of every 24 during 
which the stomach must be free from any 
beer, wine, or alcoholic beverages in gen- 
eral.” Quien sabe? 


Mufti in Uniform 

Bruce Rae acquired the nickname of 
“Mufti” back in-1917..A reporter for The. 
New York Times, he refused to wear a 
correspondent’s uniform when assigned 
to cover National Guard training in this 
country for service abroad in the last 
war. In his rise thereafter from top-notch 
crime reporter to night city editor and 
assistant managing editor, Rae became 
known to fellow Times men for other 
distinctions—his encyclopedic knowledge 
of New York; his ability to organize thor- 
ough and fast coverage of the biggest 
stories; and his imposing, thick-lensed 
glasses which gave each Times man, no 
matter where he sat in the sprawling 
office, the illusion of being under Rae’s 
brooding stare. 

Last week, in a shake-up that took the 
last of a famous trio® off the Times’ as- 
sistant-managing-editor row, “Mufti” Rae 
at last put on a correspondent’s uniform 
and headed for Pearl Harbor. There he 
will direct coverage of the fast-rising tem- 
po of war. As city editor of the Pacific 
Rae will boss a recently enlarged staff 


*The other two were the late Alden March, 
brother of Gen. Peyton C., March, and Charles L. 
Lincoln, now retired, once managing editor of the old 
New York World. Because of M *s nervous blink- 
ing and Rae’s omniscient gaze, a Times wag pinned 
this tag on the three: ““Winken, Lincoln, and God.” 


Rae: His city room is the Pacific 


Burning exhaust gases no longer 
“spot” night-flying planes for enemy 
observers ... thanks to the Solar 
flame damper which suppresses the 
tell-tale flames, reduces plane visi- 
bilicy and has greatly increased 
the effectiveness of night combat 
ons. 

Solar engineers have played a 
major fart in the development of 
flame pets because the design 
and fabrication of products which 
must withstand high 
operating temperatures 
and severe vibrations, 


possess great structural strength, 
yet be light in weight, has been 
Solar’s specialized activity for fif- 
teen years. 

As the leading manufacturer 
of airplane exhaust systems and 
other high temperature alloy pro- 
ducts for the elimination of gases, 
the utilization of waste heat 
energy, and the control and trans- 
fer of heat, Solar has become the 


DS> such problems, 
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War Baby:This pony supplement of Parents’ Magazine keeps 
s posted on child care, training, 
and proper paternal behavior during furloughs..No regular 


fighting fat 


bright sayings, 





edition is contemplated, but 25,000 copies were run off to sell 
for 10 cents each to servicemen the world over; plates were 
saved to meet any demands for reprints. 





composed of Frank Kluckhohn, Lindesay 
Parrott, and George Horne, veteran 
Times war reporters; George Jones and 
Clinton Green, lately of the United Press 
and International News Service respec- 
tively; and Warren Moscow, for the past 
six years chief of The Times bureau in 
Albany, N. Y., who represented his paper 
on Gov. Thomas E. Dewey’s campaign 
train last fall. Moscow left with Rae. 


Crimes Fit to Print: Rae, now in his 
early 50s, is stocky and freckled, with 
gray-tinged red hair, a stingy smile, and 
a lacerating wit. A native of New York’s 
rugged west side, Rae joined The Times 
‘as a bookkeeper in 1909 and fought his 
way over to the news side five years later. 

Covering the blood and thunder of the 
"20s, Rae became one of the best crime 
reporters in New York. Times editors 
still send cubs to the files to study Rae’s 
coverage of the Stillman divorce case and 
the Hall-Mills. murder trial. On the Hall- 
Mills trial Rae averaged $1,500 a week 
under the Times’s space rate system 
(soon after abolished). On the Stillman 
case he met Ishbel Ross, New York Her- 
ald Tribune reporter whom Stanley 
Walker once rated the best newspaper- 
woman in the business. She and Rae were 
married soon after the trial closed. 


Sergeant to General; As night city 
editor (1930-37), Rae was highly re- 
spected for his news generalship and 
heartily disliked for his top sergeant’s 
discipline. He handled such stories of the 


news-packed ’30s as the Tammany scan- 
dals of Jimmy Walker’s mayoralty, the 
Lindbergh kidnapping, the pre-inaugaral 
attempt to assassinate President Roose- 
velt in 1988, the bank closings, and the 
Morro Castle disaster. Typical Rae dis- 
cipline: 

Once one of his cockier reporters went 
home to the Bronx without saying “good 
night.” Arriving there, he found an urgent 
message to return to the office and rushed 
back, anticipating a hot assignment. 
When he stepped up to the city desk Rae 
growled. “Good night, Al.” 

Rae’s shift to the Pacific brought pro- 
motions to two other Times men. Suc- 
ceeding him as assistant managing editor 
is Turner Catledge, except for an eight- 
een-month stint with The Chicago Sun a 
Times man in Washington since 1929. To 
Catledge’s former post—national (roving) 
correspondent—The Times named James 
B. (Scotty) Reston, 36-year-old ex-Asso- 
ciated Press correspondent, who joined 
The Times in London in 1939. 


Herr Haw-Haw 


Familiar to troops and correspondents 
on the Third Army front is “Mary of Arn- 
hem,” the voice of the powerful German 
radio station (Armmhem Calling) in occu- 
pied Holland. Amhem Calling often 
poaches on British Broadcasting Corp. 
wavelengths to interlard its 2 Be of 
genuine BBC programs with propaganda. 
On Jan. 8 American Army men and cor- 


respondents listened to a broadcast. in 


impeccable Broadcasting House English 
and boiled. Its theme: Only Field Mar- 
shal Montgomery saved Yank hides at 
Ardennes. 

America’s anti-British newspapers had 
a field day with the story. Hearst’s New 
York Daily Mirror headlined an account 
from the Hearst-owned International 
News Service: “Monty Gets Glory, Yanks 
Get Brushoff.” Over its own correspond- 
ent’s story the isolationist New York Daily 
News sneered: “Applause for Monty, Ap- 
plesauce for Yanks.” 

The next day the BBC branded the 
broadcast an Arnhem fake and regretted 
that so many correspondents had fallen 
for it. In Berlin, Propaganda Minister 
Goebbels had the last laugh. 


Cloud Off The Sun 


The Chicago Sun last week won an ap- 
peal against a War Production Board or- 
der cutting its newsprint by 886.89 tons 
for exceeding its original quota during 
the second quarter of last year (Nerws- 
WEEK, Nov. 20, 1944). Walter Foster, 
chief WPB compliance commissioner, 
ruled that the newsprint appeals board’s 
granting The Sun new tonnage (28,348) 
last September, though not retroactive, 
was an admission that the earlier quota 
had been inequitable. Foster also erased 
a charge. that The Sun’s violation had 
impeded the war effort, a stigma to rele 

he 
Chicago Tribune, bitter rival of The Sun, 
snorted: “Amnesty,” ¢i%? ids 2% 
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_ For over 50 years 
ABSORBINE Jr. 

' has been relieving | 

sore muscles 





A bottle of Absorbine Jr. is a 
“must” for the complete medi- 
cine cabinet because there’s 
nothing quite like it to relieve 
muscles sore from too much 
exercise. You just rub it in 
well, a few drops at a time. 
Soon those aching muscles 
**glow’’—feel eased and re- 
laxed again. You can get 
Absorbine Jr. at all drugstores, 
$1.25 a bottle. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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ping room,” say users of Marsh Stencil 
Machines, Brushes, Inks! Three sizes to 
meet Gov’t Spec., 1", 3/4", 1/2”. Pin this to 
business letterhead for free sample stencil, 
shippers’ handbook, prices. 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 


60 Marsh Building 
Belleville, Ill., U. S.A. 


































SPORTS 
Gilding the Gloves 


When he was a young and ambitious 
sports writer Paul Gallico step into a 
ring with Jack Dempsey. The classic story 
goes that jesting newspapermen warned 
the champion that The New York Daily 
News sports editor was out for a KO and 
a g story. Dempsey tore in and 
knocked Gallico colder than yesterday’s 
News. When he woke up, Calico had a 
good yarn nevertheless: How It Feels to 
Be Knocked Out by Jack Dempsey. 

But Gallico left an even greater mark 
on boxing—the Golden Gloves. He had at- 
tended many amateur bouts and had been 

palled by dirty towels and the lack of 
class divisions, which resulted in pitting 
the green against the ring-wise. So in 
1927, ata party of News executives, he 
proposed that the newspaper sponsor an 
amateur boxing tournament that would 
have clean towels and two classes: Sub- 
novice (for those who have not competed 
before publicly), and Open. Publisher 
Joseph M. Patterson gave the contest its 
name. . 

Today thé Golden Gloves is one of the 
popular New York tabloid’s many cir- 
culation-building, charity-promoting fea- 
tures (others: Silver Skates contest, Har- 
vest Moon Ball). It is also the country’s 
outstanding amateur boxing show, full 





-of fast, furious action measured out in 


three-round bouts. Run by The. News 
Welfare . Association, Inc., the tourna- 
ment has donated its proceeds to various 





_ NEWSWEEK 


charities during peacetime. Since the war, 
the gold in the Golden Gloves has gone 
to. the USO. : 

A year after Gallico’s brainstorm, The 
News's cousin, The Chicago Tribune, be- 
gan a similar series. Other newspapers, 
too, initiated Golden Gloves contests in 
affiliation with the Patterson-McCormick 
papers and funnelled their champions to 
the eastern and western outlets—New 
York and Chicago. 


Freshmen and Alumni: In its heyday 
during the *80s, the New York Golden 
Gloves attracted 7,500 punch-happy 
youngsters. Last week the books closed 
on the 1945 tourney, nineteenth of the 
annual series, with 2,269 entries for the 
diamond-studded  golden-glove minia- 
tures, simon-pure fistic glory, and parnecs 
an opportunity to break into professional 
ranks. 

The list of great professionals who 
came up from the Golden Gloves ranks 
is an amazing one. Graduates include 


_such champions and ex-champions as 


Joe Louis, Barney Ross, Gus Lesne- 
vich, Melio Bettina, and such contend- 
ers as Bob Pastor and Ray Robinson, 
who is the uncrowned king of welter- 


weights. 

is year’s slugfest will start in local 
clubs. The finals will take place at Madi- 
son Square Garden Feb. 26. The Eastern 
Tournament of Champions (winners of 
eastern affiliates) will be staged at the 
Garden March 12-14. The final of finals, 
the Inter-City bouts, will be fought out 
at Chicago Stadium April 4. 








Hey, Bo! Coach A. N. (Bo) McMillin of Indiana hopped upon the table to dem- 
onstrate.a play to the National College Football Coaches Association rules committee 
at Columbus, Ohio, last week. Two major changes were recommended: forward 
passing from anywhere behind the line and no out-of-bounds kickoff. ? 
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_]} ~~ EDUCATION. |. Why Timken Bearings deliver H 
_ The Presidents Say No outstanding performance : * : 


Representatives of 601 educational in- 








5 stitutions, gathering last week in Atlan- 

n tic City at the 3lst annual convention of 

: the Association of American Colleges, C T 

v Sirent national issues. Toey dids't bike . ye Maximum 
the projected compulsory training bill True rolling Polat dialehatelalmeni load carrying 

" (and said so by a vote of 210 to 35), motion MefetTel Meolate , 

? and most of them opposed Federal aid capacity 

a to institutions of higher learning. thrust loads 

+ The association’s executive director, 


Dr. Guy E. Snavely, protested that the 
Selective Service Act is amply equipped 
to carry the nation through the present 





A emergency; taking a year from the lives 

1 of young people is unfair and unwise; | 

ss the acute need for professionally trained __ : : 
m youth argues cogently against such an | Timken Nearly aKelh 
ks act. Scouting the compulsory treining electric furnace a century of 


le bilfs health and educational potentiali- 
ties, the association regarded it as “men- 
, acing” and a possibly “dangerous political | 
q weapon.” Dr.- Paul H. Bowman, presi- | 
4 _ dent of Bridgewater College, ‘said ‘the 


alloy steel “know how 


"4 bill, now in the House of Representa- 

’ ie» ae bear pe ~ - wee of 

' actual support and its lack of perspec- 

" tive.” President Albert G. Parker Jr. of 

oe Hanover declared that military training 

of alone might easily become a “sleeping 

he potion to our nation.” | : é Foremost 
Is These and other objections were voiced - ch 
ut after Chief of Staff Gen. George C. Mar- in researc 


shall’s “off-the-record” discussion of the 
nation’s military necessities. Supporting 
- Marshall were Robert C. -Clothier of 





debate, delegates Congress. to im- . , a 
pion forte the Selective Service - f° BUY WAR BONDS 
if necessary to action on the : ; 
training bill until the war ends. The as- 

cord with positions taken by the Federal | 

Cole of Chun tite of Christ in America @ In the one word, “Performance,” lies the reason why Timken — 
(Newsweek, Dec. 11, 1944), and the Bearings have been so universally accepted. Briefly, Timken Bearings 

ph oar World = es et of Cath- have what it takes. Each Timken Bearing at any hard service point is 
whi — | a “hi es gem ~~: .. backed bya thoroughly scientific study. Design of the‘correct bearing 
moath®* .. involyes' consideration of every phase of the work it has to do— 


the loads it is called on to carry. Then precision manufacturing as 
practiced by Timken is your final assurance of outstanding anti- 
friction bearing performance. 


Who Pays the Piper: Federal-aid dis- 
cussions evoked the inevitable comment 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON 6, OHIO 
“Timken Bearings, Timken —_ Steels and Tubing 
gad Timken Removable Rock Bits 
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IODENT 


TOOTH PASTE or POWDER 


ONLY IODENT IS MADE 
IN TWO TEXTURES 


No.1 for teeth easy-to-bryten 
-»- No. 2 for teeth hard-te- 
bryten. Made by a Dentist 
to safely remove smudges 


we.ceven smoke smudge. 


WHICH DO YOU CHOOSE? 


Giver. 
ROYALE 


(say Croy 
LAd 


Shandy. 


LIQUEUR 
QUALITY 


COMPARABLE 
mt 
OLD WORLD 


BRANDIES 


Croix Royale Brandy is the result of the 
expert blending of fine brandies. It’s as 
perfect a brandy as experienced skill can 
produce, comparable to the finest of Eu- 
ropean Brandies. A sip will convince you. 
Try Croix Royale Brandy after-dinner or 
in high balls, manhattans, and old-fash- 
ioneds, 
BUY WAR BONDS FIRST! 
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is preparing a series of recommendations 
to Congress for some kind of government 
assistance. 

Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines (garbed in 
civvies, the chief of the Veterans Admin- 
istration passed the reception committee 
unrecognized, to its later embarrassment ) 
discussed “The Colleges and Returning 
Veterans.” According to the Hines office, 
a sampling of 25,000 servicemen and 
women indicates that approximately 800,- 
000 are planning to take part-time college 
work and 660,000 full time. Advocating 
closer relationship among nations, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Archibald Mac- 
Leish stressed the important part that 
education plays in the molding of public 
opinion. The ouster of President Rainey 
ot Texas University was characterized as 
“evidence of political interference of the 
worst kind.” 


Organized Boredom: Returning dele- 
gates admitted, anonymously, that a not 
inconsiderable part of the program was 
on the dull side. When speeches got long 
and stuffy, they walked out. Atlantic 
City concessionaires and amusement 
spots wrote the convention off as hope- 
lessly addicted to business. With tem- 
peratures near zero and plenty of wind, 
the boardwalk was completely passed 
up by the delegates. 

President James Phinney Baxter $rd of 
Williams College was elected association 

resident, succeeding Dr. Francis P. 

i For the first time in its history 
the association elected a Negro educator 
to its executive board, Dr. David Jones of 
Bennett College, Greensboro, N. C. 
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“RELIGION 


Patriarch vs. Pope 


Since the break between the Roman 
Catholic and the Eastern Orthodox 


‘churches in 1054, Rome has regarded the 


Eastern Catholics as being in schism 
only. Last week, with Soviet Russia’s 
blessing, a movement was under way 
within the Orthodox priesthood to tell 
the Vatican that the break was complete. 

Some 300 bishops, archbishops, and 
metropolitans were on their way to Mos- 
cow; Metropolitan Benjamin Fedchen- 
kov, exarch of the Russian Patriarchate in 
North America and the Aleutian Islands, 
left for Moscow Jan. 8 and will finish his 
journey by Soviet Army plane. If, as is 
expected, the Patriarchs of Constanti- 
nople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusa- 
lem, and the acting Patriarch of Russia 
all attend, the Jan. 31 meeting will be 
the first pan-Orthodox Council of Eastern 
Churches in more than a thousand years. 

It will elect a patriarch of all Russia, 
to replace Metropolitan Alexei of Lenin- 
grad and Novgorod, who has served as 
acting patriarch since the death of Met- 
yh tase Sergei May 14, 1944. And the 
delegates may establish a permanent 
world sobor, or council, of Eastern Or- 
thodox churches in theological competi- 
tion with the Vatican. 


The Soviet Big Brother: Before leav- 
ing New York, Metropolitan Benjamin 
explained that the proposal fer a sobor 
had been put forward by the late Metro- 
politan Sergei “in refutation of the claims 


Radiophoto 


: ow! from Acme 
Freedom Regained: For the Jew in Italy the liberation has brought freedom 
from the anti-Semitic decrees of the Fascists. The picture shows the ceremonial 
circumcision of the first Jewishboy born in the refugee camp in Cinecittd. 
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International 


Metropolitan Fedchenkov would bar all 


Roman claims to the Eastern Church 


of the Vatican that Papal Rome is a di- 
vinely appointed and necessary center of 
Christian unity and authority.” The Met- 
ropolitan declared that the Soviet Union 
“will assume the historic Russian role of 
big brother and protector of all Orthodox 
countries and peoples.” 

He had harsh we — for he pt among 
the orthodox cl ally ‘con- 
demned by both Te todos ‘church and 
state everywhere is the involvement of 
clergy in political conspiracies such as the 
Russian monarchist and Fascist move- 
ments or the Rumanian Carolist party, in 
which two Rumanian Orthodox priests 
in this country have just been convicted 
of dices activity.”* 

a three-month visit to Russia, 
mateerctitel Benjamin hopes to effect a 


rapprochement with the dissident Amer- 


ican branch of. the’ Orthodox ‘Church: Of 
the approximately 90,000 Russian Ortho- 
dox communicants in the United States 
80 per cent belong to an. autonomous 

under Metropolitan ‘Theophilus, 

left the old church in 1983 pro- 
eo that it was dominated by the 


Soviet Government. The fact that The- .. 


ophilus has sent three unofficial delegates 
to the Moscow council augurs well for 
reconciliation. 





*Qn 8. the Rev. Moraru and the 
Rev. Btaphan ie Ben Rumanian Orthodox priests 
$2,000. respectively ar failure w> as ts 
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Keep those sleeves rolled up! 


OW is xo time for us at 
home to relax our efforts. 
Our fighting. men overseas 
are éngaged in the grimmest, 


most deadly none of the 


entire wat. 


Our job is to see that these 


-men have every fighting 


chance.,.that they are better 


equipped... better supplied... 
at all times...than the enemy. 


Keep those sleeves rolled 
up and let’s all continue to. 
produce and move materials 
vital to Victory, 


That’s why the Erie and 
other American Railroads are 
pledged to ‘continue their all- 
out effort in rolling the. mate- 
rials of war to all fighting 


fronts. 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 


















Erie Railroad 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 































Culver 
“Die Meistersinger,” Old and New: An early stage setting of Wagner's classic opera; right, Eleanor Steber sings from the Met stage 
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The Met’s Meistersinger 


“I see clearly, and with certainty,” 
wrote Richard Wagner of “Die Meister- 
singer,” “that this is my greatest achieve- 
ment.” But it is doubtful that even Wag- 
ner, braggart that he was, had any no- 
tion of just how great his one venture into 
operatic comedy would seem to the gen- 
erations that followed. Many years later, 
_ Jan Paderewski called it not only 
‘the greatest work of genius ever achieved 
by a musician, but the greatest ever 
achieved by any artist in any field of 
human activity.” Overlavish praise, one 
might easily say, but what; asked the late 
Lawrence Gilman, critic of The New York 
Herald Tribune and noted Wagnerian 
interpreter, “can one set beside it?” 

Despite all this, and the fact that “Die 
Meistersinger” has continued to hold 
down its unique place in the operatic 
roll of honor, the Metropolitan Opera has 
not presented the work in nearly five 
years. When it was announced for revival 
this year, Wagnerian fever ran high. 
When the seats for last week’s first per- 
formance were put on sale, the entire 
house was sold out in two hours. 


Sinatra in Nuremberg: Though “Die 
Meisters: wall is called a comedy in mu- 
sic, it is, like most so-called comic operas, 
not very funny. Its main satire is built 
around a little malicious putty-nosed 
town clerk who makes a fool of himself 
over a beautiful girl. (This Beckmesser, 
as he is named, was the character Wag- 
ner invented to ridicule music critics in 
general and one Eduard Hanslick in par- 
ticular.) The rest of the opera’s story 
is very simple. The Mastersingers of six- 
teenth-century Nuremberg are having 
their annual song festival. Eva, the beau- 
tiful lady in question, is to be the win- 

rs prize. A young knight, Walther, 

ves her, but the Mastersingers don’t 


like his singing. Like Frank Sinatra, he 
breaks all the rules. But with the help of 
the venerable and lovable Hans Sachs, 
the cobbler, he triumphs and wins Eva— 
and boy getting girl alone is enough to 
make “Die Meistersinger” an extraordi- 
nary grand opera. 

But the music itself is enough. to se- 
cure the opera’s immortality—and it is 
unlike anything else Wagner ever wrote. 
There is in it none of the burning fire of 
“Tristan” or the black doom of the Ring. 
Instead, “Meistersinger” is full of a flood 
of melody like cig sunlight—so warm- 
ing and delightful, in fact, that the 
opera’s four and a half hours of playing 
time (as cut by the Met) do not seem 
excessive. 


Windmill on the Podium: The cast 
which the Met assembled for its revival 
was a good one—including Eleanor Ste- 
ber as Eva, Charles Kullman as Walther, 
Herbert Janssen as Hans Sachs, and Ger- 
hard Pechner as Beckmesser. But it was 
George Szell’s conducting which brought 
“Die Meistersinger” back to buoyant, 
glowing life. When the music soared he, 
too, soared so fervently he carried _— 
cipals, orchestra, and chorus with him. 
His arms waved like a limber windmill; 
his spare body scrunched down when he 
quieted the music, rose on tiptoe as the 
sound poured forth in crashing crescen- 
dos. And when the audience several times 
applauded in the wrong place, he shushed 
it with one arm while he kept right on 
conducting with the other. 

Szell first came to the Met as a guest 
conductor in December 1942. His con- 
ducting of Strauss’s “Salome” had the au- 
dience on the ‘edge of its seat and the 
critics enthralled (NEwsweeEx, Dec. 21, 
1942). Engaged as a permanent Met 


-conductor in 1948, he put drama and vi- 


tality into every opera he touched— 
“Tannhiuser,” “Boris Godunoff,” the 


New York Times 


Ring, “Der Rosenkavalier,” and “Don 
Giovanni.” This year, owing to the ab- 
sences of Sir Thomas Beecham and 
Bruno Walter, he has been more valu- 
able than ever as a source of critical 
admiration. 


What’s Money: Szell’s parents were 
Czech, but he was born in Budapest, then 
moved to Vienna when he was 8. By next 
September, he expects to become an 
American citizen. A prodigy pianist at 
10, he started conducting at 16 and when 
he was 18, he was already working under 
Richard Strauss. He also composes—but 
not right now. “I am so busy conducting 
other people’s music, I can’t think of my 
own,” he explains. At 47, he is a rather 
tall man who wears heavy steel-rimmed 
glasses and is sparse of hair. 

At concerts (as a symphonic conductor 
he is guesting this year with the New 
York Philharmonic, the Cleveland, the 
Boston, and the Montreal symphonies), 
Szell conducts from. memory, At the 
oper he frequently turns over an inch 
oO 


WEEK, is “my burning, my fervent love of 
music. I love music more than money.” 


That Old Thing Pays Off 
Oh, give me land, lots of land under starry 


skies above, 

Don’t fence me in— 

Let me ride thru the wide open country 
that I love, 


Don’t fence me in.* 


Cole Porter is not in the habit of writ- 
ing cowboy songs. His range runs more 
to the wide open spaces of Park Avenue. 
But, when commissioned to write one, as 
he was back in 1934, Porter can be as 
Western as the purple sage. “Don’t Fence 





*Used by permission of the copyright owners, 
Harms, Inc. 
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In your home this winter, follow 
these timely fuel-saving rulés 


Fuel this winter is especially 
precious. In your home, your 
office, your factory, don’t 
waste it. Get from every chunk 
of coal, every ounce of fuel oil, 
its full quota of heat. Do this 


« for your own comfort .. . and 


‘as your patriotic duty. 


Here are a few suggestions: 
Be sure to stop up all cracks, 
crevices. Close off rooms not 
in use and seal the doors. Use 
hot water sparingly. Open and 
close doors quickly. Don’t 
open windows except -for sen- 
sible ventilation. Keep furnace 











thermostat as low as possible. 
Instead of burning up exces- 
sive fuel for indoor warmth, 
wear more warm clothing. And 
... watch your Venetian Blinds. 
They can help keep rooms 
warm, livable. Let them give 
you all the help they can. 








NOTE: Jn connection with Venetian Blinds, this may interest you. RUSCO manufactures a 
Venetian Blind Tape with a big and distinctive advantage. This is RUSCO’S famous Montex 
Applico Tape. This tape displays a Neutratone or Monotone color outside. Yet, on the inside 
it permits you to match the various color schemes of your house. Tennent Ret opek Ss 
add to any home's attractiveness. F 


THE RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Middletown, conn 





IF you like your cocktails DRY 








TOCKS to BUY 


Definite recommendations—WHEN 
to buy—WHEN to sell. Send this ad 
with ¥1.00 and your name and ad- 
dress, for next four issues of THE 
OUTLOOK—an invaluable invest- 
ment service. 1-2 


STANDARD & POOR'S CORP. 


845 Hudson Street New York 14, N.Y. 














THE WORLD OVER 
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STAPLE SAM 


THE MARKWELL MAN SAYS= 
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Me In” was written to order for‘an item 
called “Adiés, Argentine’—which wasn’t 
produced then and hasn’t been since. ~ 

Ten years later the song was exhumed 
from the files and put into the current 
Warner Brothers’ “Hollywood Canteen.” 
But even before “Hollywood Canteen” 
was released the first of the year, the 
cowboy ballad was a hit—the quickest 
Porter has ever had. Introduced by Kate 
Smith on her Oct. 8 radio program, 
“Don’t Fence Me In” began pouring out 
over the airwaves with the regularity of 
last year’s nuisance number, “Mairzy 
Doats.” Last week it was first on Your 
Hit Parade for the fourth consecutive 
time. And on Jan. 12 it passed a great 
Tin Pan Alley milestone: by that day 
lovers of the lone prairie had purchased 
1,000,000 copies of the sheet music. 

The catch line of the song, oddly 
enough, was not Porter’s inspiration. 
“Don’t Fence Me In” was the title of a 
cowboy poem written by Robert Fletcher 
of Helena, Mont. Taken with it, the pro- 
ducer of “Adiéds, Argentine” suggested 
that Porter get in touch with Fletcher. 
He did and, for “a consideration,” ac- 
quired the opus—though nothing but the 
title and a couple of words remained at 
the finish. Fletcher recently wrote Porter 
a letter congratulating him on the phe- 
nofmenal success of the song. But Por- 
ter’s comment on his horse ballad that 
came in is: “Oh, that old thing!” 


Record Week 


OTHELLO. Paul Robeson, José Ferrer, 
Uta Hagen, and supporting cast. Colum- 
bia. Seventeen 12-inch records in three 
albums, $18.50. Whether just anybody is 
going to want to invest $18.50 in a re- 
corded version of Shakespeare’s great 
opus is doubtful, but with this cast, 
drawn mainly from the famous Theater 
Guild production, it ought to be a natural 
for schools, colleges, and students of the 
drama. Though the text is out in the in- 
terests of a brilliantly paced presentation, 
the essentials are all there. 

Puccini: THE Heart oF “La Bo- 
HEME.” Beniamino Gigli, Licia Albanese, 
cast and orchestra from La Scala, Milan, 
under Umberto Berrettoni. Victor. Five 
12-inch records in album, $5.75. Another 
of Victor's “recordramas”—annotated con- 
densations of famous operas. This one 
contains reissues from an earlier but still 
excellent two-volume set. 

BLOOMER Gir. Celeste Holm, David 
Brooks, Richard Huey, Joan McCracken, 
Dooley Wilson, and other members of the 
Broadway cast, with orchestra and chorus 
under the direction of Leon Leonardi. 
Decca. Eight 10-inch records in album, 
$6.50. Practically all of the Harold Arlen- 
E. Y. Harburg score is here (too much, as 
a matter of fact), but if it’s just the 
sock hits you want, don’t overlook Bing 
Crosby’s “Evelina” and “The Bagle and 
Me” (Decca), Jack Smith’s rendition of 
the same pair (Hit), and Gladys Swarth- 


out’s “Right .as the Rain” { Victor). 


Fire fighters from “The Fighting Lady” 


MOVIES 


A Fighting Heroine 

In a brilliantly integrated collaboration, 
the United States Navy and Twentieth 
Century-Fox have filmed the story of 
“The Fighting Lady,” an aircraft carrier 
in the Pacific. So ski y have Comdr. 
Edward Steichen, renowned photogra- 
pher, Louis de Rochemont, the producer, 
and Lt. Dwight Long edited their ma- 
terial that the film emerges not only as 
one of the war’s great documentaries but, ] 
even more, as a telling human record. 

This is the photographic log of an Es- 
sex-class carrier of some 27,000 tons in 
her initial action off the Marcus Islands 
and in subsequent engagements off Kwa- 
jalein, Truk, and the Marianas and in 
the Philippine Sea. Picked naval photog- 
raphers recorded the daily routine aboard. 
Cameras synchronized with machine 
guns of Hellcat fighters, Avenger torpedo 
bombers, and Helldiver dive bombers 
brought back the impressive tally of our 
strafing, bombing, and air combat. 

The war that the men on the “Lady” 
fought, was largely one of long, tense 
waits between actions. And for a great 
many of them, for the pharmacists and 
the bakers, the shoemakers and _ the 
cleaners, there was always the day to day 
drudgery of their work; not glamorous, - 
but indispensable to the Fighting Lady's . 
role as a self-sufficient working unit. 

There are moments of. terrible sus-_ 
pense and vivid action, notably when, in” 
the battle of the Marianas, a single Jap” 
plane surviving the anti-aircraft barrage, — 
plummets straight for the carrier’s deck, © 
then crashes a few feet astern withoptt ” 
releasing its torpedo. But this and sim- 
ilarly stirring scenes are merely the melo 
dramatic background for a revealing rec- 
ord—told in a restrained narrative writtea” 
by John Stuart Martin and unpretentious-- 
ly delivered by Lt. Robert Taylor—of’ 
how 38,000 men live, fight, are wounded, 
and die in faroff waters. 
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Beaten Track 


Going the way of participants in most 
other motion-picture polls this year, 428 
of 479 press and radio critics in the an- 
nual Film Daily poll voted Paramount's 
“Going My Way’ the best feature re- 
leased between Nov. 1, 1948, and Oct. 
31, 1944. 

The others on the traditional list of ten 
were: “The Song of Bernadette” (Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox), “Since You Went 
Away” (United Artist-Selznick), “Mad- 
ame Curie” (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer), 
“Dragon Seed” (M-G-M), “The White 
Cliffs of Dover” (M-G-M), “Gaslight” 
(M-G-M), “A Guy Named Joe” (M-G-M), 
“The Story of Dr. Wassell” (Paramount), 
and “Lifeboat” (Twentieth Century-Fox). 
. Of these, six qualify as original screen 
stories, three stemmed from books, and 
one (“Gaslight”) was an adaptation of 
a play. 


— §& Life’s Too Short 


The screen version of Barré Lyndon’s 
play, “The Man in Half Moon Street,” 
t, (gtakes a rather poor view of gland trans- 
fusions as a substitute for Ponce de 
Leén’s Fountain of Youth. Otherwise, 
ir, this Paramount offering is a satisfactory 
a. (q thriller with a spot of murder and decid- 

edly clinical overtones. 

When Julian Karell (Nils Asther)—a 
doctor, artist, and bon vivant in London 
of the 1980s—paints the portrait of Eve 
Brandon (Helen Walker) he looks a lean, 
Rs. fg distinguished 35. It won't spoil the story 

in (@ (0 reveal that Karell has looked about 35 
ids {or more than half a century, achieving 
va- this enviable condition by periodically 
in (gpersuading some younger man to lend 

him his ands. Although the operations 
demonstrably work out hicely for Karell, 
the donors generally die. 

At the opening of the story Karell, 
who is about to marry Eve Brandon and 
wants to look his best for the occasion, 
cables the aged Dr. Van Bruecken (Rein- 
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Trailmobile serves 
Commerce and Industry 


FIRST: By building tough and rugged trailers that are delivering lows 
cost-per-mile performance for all kinds of industries . . . under all 
kinds of service. The great, streamlined Trailmobile headquarters 
plant shown above houses the most modern and efficient facilities 
for producing trailers to be found anywhere. At Berkeley, California, 
another Trailmobile plant serves the Far West. 


In these two modern plants, the highly skilled Trailmobile engi- 
neering and manufacturing organization is turning out an endless 
stream of trailers to exacting standards of craftsmanship. | 


SECOND: Through the nationwide network of Trailmobile Servicenters. There 
are 55 of them strategically located to help you keep present trailers 
on the job until new Trailmobiles are available. Each Servicenter is 
well-equipped, well-stocked and manned by trailer specialists . . . 
ready to serve you day or night. 


Suggestion: Have your drivers check-in regularly 
at a convenient Trailmobile Servicenter for a pre- 
veatative maintenance checkup. 


Send today for an up-to-date list of Trailmobile 
Servicenters. 


The Trailmobile Company 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio Berkeley 2, Calif. 


FRAILMOBILE 





Commerciol Trailers for War and Peace © The Vital Link in Flexible Transportation 








Your Washrooms are the 


‘WEALTH ZOMES of your Plant | 








SPARKLING, WELL-EQUIPPED WASHROOMS HELP KEEP. PRODUCTION UP! Good wash- 
rooms help increase production in two ways:—they help reduce the number of absences 
due to illness and they keep morale high. Employees appreciate such washrooms and 
show this appreciation in many ways. Today, more and more plant managers realize 
the importance of having good washrooms and are taking special care to see that they’re 
“Health Zones” —not “Germ Exchanges.” 





THE MISSING WOMAN 
(OUT BECAUSE OF A COLD) costs about 
seven days lost production each year! 
Every day more than a million men and 
women are absent from work. About half 
these absences are caused by the common 
cold and its complications—and colds can 
be spread or checked right in your wash- 
rooms. Plenty of hot water, soap, and 
individual tissue towels. encourage the 
thorough washing that cleans away germs 
of contagion. Why not make a complete 
check-up on your washroom facilities? 
The Scott Washroom Advisory Service 
will be glad to help in any way it can. 


‘Trade Marks **ScotTissue,”’ **Soft-Tuff,’” **Washroom Advisory Service’? Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 




















THE SCOTT WASHROOM ADVISORY 
SERVICE shows how to make ScotTissue | 
Towels go farther. That’s now of utmost | 
importance. For instance, our educational | 
material reminds workers that one “‘Soft- 
Tuff” ScotTissue Towel dries completely 
. - - will absorb twice the water left on 
hands, It is soft—yet it has ten times the 
previous rub strength. Scott Paper Co., 
Chester, Pa. 





SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 
STAY TOUGH WHEN WET 
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hold Schunzel)—friend and fellow scien. 
tist of his youth—to report for another 
experiment. Karell locates the necessary 
gland bank by rescuing a would-be sui- 
cide from the Thames, but Van Bruecken 
fails him when the doddering scientist 
decides that Karell is more enamoured of 
sex than science. The death of the pro- 
spective guinea pig, Karell’s frantic search 
for a more complacent surgeon, and Scot- 
land Yard’s plodding interest in Karell’s 
past make for considerable suspense, 
Credit Wally Westmore and his make-up 
department for the film’s most effective 
scene: the climax in which Karell, elo 
ing with his betrothed without bene 
of borrowed glands, ages half a century 
between railroad stops. 


Therapeutic Holiday 


David O. Selznick’s latest offering, 
“Til Be Seeing You,” is a simple story, 
admirably acted and told with a warmth 
and honesty that should place it among 
Hollywood’s best sellers for the new year. 
It is a sentimental account of two people 
in trouble who help each other face a 
strange, new world—one a_ sergeant 
wounded and shell-shocked in the South 
Pacific, the other a girl serving a jail sen- 
tence for a crime committed by accident. 

Mary Marshall (Ginger Rogers) and 
Sgt. Zach Morgan (Joseph Cotten) meet 
on the train for Pinehill, where Mary is 
to spend the Christmas holidays with her 
aunt (Spring Byington), her uncle (Tom 
Tully), and their daughter (Shirley Tem- 
ple). Although Mary’s sentence has a 
few years to run, “good behavior” has 
earned her this therapeutic holiday. Sim- 
ilarly, the sergeant has been given a ten 
days’ reprieve from hospital treatment as 
a neuropsychiatric for a try at adjusting 
himself to civilian life. 

When Mary gets off at Pinehill, Zach, 
with no better place in mind, leaves the 
train with her, holes up in a 2-by-4 at 
onymity of a YMCA bedroom, and 
chances a phone call. Invited to the Mar 
shall home, Zach is around for Christmas 
dinner and a number of dates with the 
girl, The emotional crisis of the film 
comes with Mary’s decision to spate 
Zach the truth. The dramatic highlight, 
however, is the scene in which Zach, a 
most cured, cornered in the four walls of 
his impersonal room, fights off the last 
devastating attack of a mind that has 
been unhinged by the horror of war. 

_“Tll Be Seeing You” is a quiet drama 
and William Dieterle has directed it that 
way, properly placing the accent on chat 
acterizations and intimate, domestic d& # 
tails that give the story its impact. In the 
long run, however, it is the acting that 
saves this dual case study from shaping 
up as a contrived catch-in-the-throat. p 
the performances are right. Miss Rogers 
plays the readjusted convict with 
usual intelligence and restraint; Cotten, 
meeting the challenge of a particularly 
demanding role, gives one of the soundest 
characterizations of his career. 
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One day you'll sit in your living room while 
world events form an endless caravan before 
your eyes. 

Television will have “arrived”...out of the 

unseen universe of the electron. 

Nickel will be present on that occasion too— 
for in all television tubes it is Nickel, coated 
with barium and strontium oxides, that 
“hatches” the electrons. This red hot Nickel 
base cathode gives off an endless stream of 

particles of negative electricity. These are 

the “electrons” that do man’s bidding —that 
enable him to break up a picture into thou- 
sands of pieces and fit them back together 
again on your television screen. 


Nickel is as essential in <4 

the radio broadcasting | Se | 
station’s tubes as in the 

tubes in your home set. Just as it helped 
give birth to radio, Nickel is assisting 
television not only in providing the ex- 


tremely efficient cathode but for other 
parts of many tubes. In these and 
dozens of other ways versatile Nickel 
is your “unseen friend”—as much a 
part of your daily life as the blueing 


in your laundry or the yeast in 
your bread. 


okeel on 
senate Ni New York 5,.N. Y. 
International Nickel—world’s largest 


metals ... the producers of I 
alloys, including MONEL and INCONEL. 


BUY AND HOLD 
WAR BONDS 
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Disease, Partner of War 


The toll of the war’s sixth winter in 
Europe cannot be reckoned by casualty 
figures alone. Its ravages are reflected 
in the flight of its starving and ragged 
civilians. 

In the freed countries, liberation has 
not often meant the needed drugs, nour- 
ishing food, and surgical instruments. In 
a tight shipping situation, military re- 
quirements come first. The trickle of med- 
ical supplies reaching sick civilians has 
been too slight to check the epidemics 
which have cropped out in almost every 
corner of Europe. 

However the State Department last 
week announced two new sanitary con- 
ventions designed to step up the efforts 
of the United .Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration “in the fields 
of displaced persons and epidemiccontrol.” 

Framed to include the most recent ad- 
vances in medical science and public 
health practices, the conventions provide 
that the UNRRA temporarily take over 
the job of the International Office of 
Public Health at Paris, which is “for the 
time being unable to carry out effectively 
all the duties and functions assigned to it.” 

These duties involve (1) preparation 
of emergency agreements and prompt 
notification of such epidemic diseases as 
cholera, smallpox, plague, yellow fever, 
and typhus as well as others that con- 
stitute a menace in any country; (2) 
uniform quarantine regulations; (3) rig- 
id surveillance of travelers on ships and 
air carriers in epidemic areas; (4) special 
precautions around ports and airdromes; 


A Naples bambino gets DDT to keep off the lice that carry typhus... _ 


(5) improved de-ratting of ships to pre- 
vent spread of bubonic plague; and (6) 
application of the powerful insecticide 
DDT. 

The sanitary agreements will become 
effective officially upon signatures by ten 
of the United Nations to which they have 
been submitted. So far five countries— 
France, Poland, Great Britain, the United 
States, and China—have signed. The sit- 
uation that the pacts aim to improve is 
revealed by NEwswEEx’s latest survey of 
wartime health conditions in Europe. 


Norway: In occupied Norway infec- 
tious diseases are raging. Diphtheria, 
once comparatively rare (72 cases in 
1939), rose to 22,797 in 1943. Cases of 
acute gastro-enteritis increased from 80,- 
000 in 1940 to 85,000 in 1948. Scarlet 
fever rose from 4,000 in 1939 to more 
than 11,000 in 1948. Tuberculosis also 
has increased enormously. 


France: A few diseases have reached 
epidemic proportions. Through lack of 
soap and ointments the rate for scabies 
rose from 9,859 in 1989 to 102,645 in 
1942. In Paris tuberculosis figures doubled 
among children from 6 to 8 and adults 
from 18 to 25. Some 54 per cent of all 
children in French towns are suffering 
from rickets. 


Greece: Thousands of Greeks have 
dropped dead from starvation, but the 
greatest need is for drugs, not for food. 
By 1942 malaria was known to have in- 
fected 40 per cent of the population. 
In the winter of 1941-42 thousands died 
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from dysentery; there were 700 to 800 
deaths daily in Athens and Piraeus alone. 
Tuberculosis showed a spectacular in. 
crease; in one hospital of 2,000 beds it 
was estimated that 95 per cent of the 
parents would die of tuberculosis in 

m one hour to three months after ad- 
mission. 


The _ Netherlands: Since early last 
December announcements from Dutch 
medical authorities have had a desperate 
ring. Intestinal trouble has caused the 
death of five or six babies in every hu. 
dred. Around Walcheren Island, during 
the days of liberation, flooded lands con. 
tributed to the danger of infection and 
epidemics. 

On Jan. 1 underground sources tre- 
— that a typhoid epidemic had bro- 

en out in Amsterdam. The Dutch could 
soon check typhoid in normal times. But 
in a city where fuel and electricity are 
almost unknown and cooking, even the 


difficult, sd pr might rage unhindered. 
The rate of diphtheria has also increased 
thirty-fold. 


Poland: The death rate is terrifying. 
By 1942 deaths in Southern Poland alone 
had increased by 489 per cent over 1989. 
Tuberculosis and dropsy from starvation 
cause many deaths. In Warsaw 42.5 per 
cent of all children tested for tuberculosis 
showed a positive reaction. 


Italy: The Office of War Information 
describes conditions in Naples as typica 
of problems to be met in Italy: 

“Public health work in Naples, afte 
the initial cleanup and refitting of hos 


















Great developments are just ahead for the more extensive use of 


aluminum and magnesium alloys throughout ali industry. Applica 
tions developed in the course of our production for war have shown 


that great economy in weight is possible through use of these alloys. 


Reduction in weight usually means reduction in operating costs, and 


in every phase of transportation this 1s a consideration of first impor- 


tance. The Bohn organization is one of thes country’s most important 


sources for aluminum and magnesium alloys. Bohn specialists will 


be glad to consult with you on the advantages of these light alloys 
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pitals,°was largely a matter of modern. 
izing and supplementing the efforts of 
the Italian civilian government . . . Rapid- 
treatment centers for victims of venereal 
disease were instituted and hospitals es. 
tablished for prostitutes. 
“Special emphasis also was laid on 
malaria control measures, on sanitation to 
prevent typhoid and dysentery infections, 
and on anti-typhus work. Because of 
overcrowding and lack of water and soap, 
an epidemic of louse-borne typhus was 
building up when the Allies moved into 
Naples. In January 1944 nearly 1,000 


-cases were reported; in February (thanks 


to DDT) there were less than 200 cases, 
and in March case incidence was un- 
important.” 


Dr. Honeysuckle 


To the superstitious folklore of me- 
dicinal herbs, plant extracts, and poul- 
tices supposed to be good for various 
infections, science added several verified 
plant germ killers last week. 

Until recently such lower plants as 
molds, bacteria, and algae had been the 
only accepted sources of antibiotics 
(germ-killing substances). Now, on the 
evidence offered in the journal Science 
by E. H. Lucas and R. W. Lewis, re- 
search workers at Michigan.State College 
of Agriculture and Applied Science, pow- 


. erful antibiotics may be found in leaves 


and fruits of a wide range of higher 
plants. 

The two researchers based their initial 
experiments on the well-known botanical 
fact that plant roots can usually grow and 
function in spite of the presence in the 
soil of germs powerful enough to destroy 
them. The Lucas-Lewis conclusion: Some 
mechanism must be inherent in the plants 
to. enable them to counteract the po- 
tentially murderous micro-organisms. 

After six months’ laboratory experi- 
ments substances lethal enough to de- 
stroy even the dangerous staphylococcus 
were discovered in the leaves of Scotch 
thistle, mullein, and peony and in the 
fruits of blueberry, currant, mountain 
ash, and honeysuckle. Horseradish, tur- 
nip, and several kinds of cabbage gave 
negative results. 

“The results obtained so far indicate 
that a wide field . . . of a general bio- 
logical nature . . . is opening up for ex- 
ploration,” the scientists declare. They 
also envisage “the applicability of some 
of the findings to pathological plant prob- 
lems,” particularly in connection with 
the treatment of seed-borne diseases 
brought in from other countries (for in- 
stance, Dutch elm blight). 


Shooting Stars 


War, which has produced such fan- 
tastic quantities of materials in every 
branch of science, has also given as- 
tronomers a new supply of sighting stars. 

In the 1945 edition of its astronomical 
journal, The Ephemeris, the Department 








All Set for You — 








Before you establish a new in- 
dustry, relocate or expand, 
investigate Norfolk and Western 
territory. Write: Industrial 
and Agricultural Department, 
Norfolk and Western Railway, 
Roanoke 17, Virginia. 
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FOR SETTER PLANT LOCATIONS 


Yes, this is a stange looking banquet board .. . but 
in real life it represents a vast industrial table that lies 
midway between the North and the South and extends from 
the Midwest to the Atlantic Coast. This industrial table 


_is all set for you. 


On the menu, you will find an unusual variety — the 
waters of many rivers, bituminous coal, limestone and other 
minerals; forests, electricity, a great port, a fine railroad, 
and many other choice items — all served by intelligent 
native workers at friendly tax rates, in a climate without 
extremes, and at a table with plenty of elbow room. In 
short, here is a menu that will satisty the palates.of most 
~ jndustrialists, including those in plastics, textiles, heavy 
chemistry, woodworking and agricultural ser — just 
to mention a few. 
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ITHURTS US MORE 
THAN IT DOES YOU! 


You don’t know how we 
suffer when we can’t accom- 
modate you! Will you help 
us make room for you? By 
making a trip only when you 
have to...staying only so long 
as you must...and especially by 
letting us know as far ahea 
as you can when—and for 
how long— you'll be here! 
We'll try to say MOME OF THE 
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COREX is an organic finish applied to metal by dip 
or spray, giving it an enduring protective armor 
against corrosion by acids, salt spray, humidity, 
steam and other demons of destruction. 


Products coated with COREX have been subjected 
to corrosive liquids and fumes without deteriora- 
tion for over 10,000 hours—more than a year. 


Available clear and in colors for in- 
dustrial applications. 


Send for our Research Laboratory 
Release — Technical Bulletin N. 
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Acme 
Dimes Wanted: The President's 
Birthday Fund to fight infantile paraly- 
sis opens its annual drive. Here Basil 
O’Connor, Fund chairman, talks with 
children at Spaulding School, Chicago. 





of the Interior discloses that 27 stars* 
have been charted to serve with Polaris, 
the North Star, as military sighting 
points. 

Navigators and land surveyors had al- 
ways used Polaris and the sun to deter- 
mine a true position. But when the 
United States engaged in global war, 
Army authorities found these two bodies 
were not sufficient for scientific gun fir- 
ing. Polaris is invisible to troops at and 
below the Equator. In Greenland and the 
Aleutians, the Pole Star is always directly 
overhead and hence cannot be trian- 
gulated. In night firing anywhere, the 
sun, of course, is useless. So last June, the 
War Department through its Chief of 
Engineers asked the Interior Department 
to chart additional sighting points. 

Coast and field artillery and anti-air- 
craft outfits sight by stars only when fir- 
ing on land targets. For example, the ene- 
my’s position may be visible, but even 
with excellent maps, artillery officers 
cannot always sight their own exact posi- 
tion in relation to the enemy. Daytime 
surveys -are then made, and gun posi- 
tions are identified by specific landmarks. 
When darkness falls, Polaris or some 
other “si 
cording the angle between the already 
known landmarks and some star of the 
sighting group, the officers can then ad- 
just their lines of firing to the charted 
positions of the enemy. 





Cano- 
pus: a. ye Boscels af l, ——. 
Regulus, icz tair, psiloo 
Pegasi, Hydri, Hydrae, Piscis A An- 
tares, Sagittarii, Andromedae, 
and Opiuchi. 
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Literary Angel 

James Laughlin is a tall, young man 
whose industry and quiet enthusiasm as 
a publisher continue to puzzle other peo- 
ple in the book trade. Because their own 
primary interest is financial, they can- 
not understand why Laughlin should 
spend his time and energies fussing with 
manuscripts and printers, galley proof 
and format designs, and still be indiffer- 
ent to ey meer 
- Laughlin’s books, issued by the New 
Directions Press, never appear on best- 
seller lists, nor are they heralded by the 
Hollywood splash .type of advertising 
most publishers adopted in the last dec- 
ade or so. His authors are not summoned 
to discuss weighty subjects on national 
tadio broadcasts or invited to attend book 
and author luncheons. Laughlin himself 
is elusive. Though he has. published 
about 80 titles since 1936 and has re- 
ceived gratifying critical attention, he 






































ts & still regards the whole thing as what he 
y- @ intended it to be—a hobby. His business 
7 is something quite different. -. 

H 


Author! Author! Despite a fatuous 
belief to the contrary, authors, even suc- 
cessful ones, are .as likely as ordinary 
people to be impressed by fine surround- 
ings. Most publishers are at pains to see 
that they are impressed. Many a writer 
has been jolted into the proper apprecia- 
tion of his publisher by the sight of of- 
fices with paneled walls, bustling editors, 
secretaries, and minor slaves. 

No such facade overhead remotely 


dies § troubles Laughlin. As owner and sole 

fir- § editor of New Directions he is free to 

-_ pick his own authors. He can publish one 
e 


or five or ten books a year or none at all 


ctly § without fretting over such fiscal problems 
po as big annual rentals, salaries, etc. He is 
e 


independent of grubbing competition and 
the fear that his stable of writers will be 
raided. He is under no. compulsion to 
cajole and flatter lady book buyers. and 
critics at cocktail parties. 

In fact, during the busiest months of 
the publishing season—late fall and win- 
ter, when high-pressure methods are best 
observed at parties, luncheons, dinners, 
and radio interviews—Laughlin is far 
















posi- @ from New York. In the Wasatch Moun- 
time @ tains of Utah he operates a skiing resort 
3 called Alta Lodge. Since 1940 when he 
ar 


bought’ it, a year after his 


aduation 


some @ from Harvard, Laughlin has found it a 
y T@ profitable business. 
+ At Alta Lodge he conducts his’ pub- 


lishing affairs by mail. The rest of the year 

he carries on from his home in Norfolk, 
arted f Conn., with occasional visits to a smali 
New York office on West 44th Street. His 





—— ff one employe is a selling agent. The print- 

— ing he farms out among various firms. 
‘Ao- ff Shoestring Start: ite a commer- 

[cous dal family background (Jones & Laugh- 





ln Steel Co. of Pittsbur Pa.), Laugh- 











§3 Torrington Needle Bearings 
Fly with the Republic P-47. 














Compare the advantages of Torrington Needle Bearings | 








Thunderbolt 


with the “must” requirements of aircraft engineering 
and you'll see immediately why these modern ag#i- 
friction bearings are so widely used. 

You'll find their small size, light weight, compact 
design, high capacity, greater stability and low friction 


- coefficient offer a combination of advantages that is 


contributing to improved performance and increased 
efficiency in many fields. 


Review the advantages that may be gained in your 
products...through the use of Needle Bearings now... 
while peacetime plans are still on the drawing board. 
Details will be found in The Torrington Needle Bearing 
Catalog No. 30-A. Send for your copy today. 


THE 


TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Established 1866 + TORRINGTON, CONN. - SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 
“Makers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers”’ 
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564 Man-Hours Saved by 
6-Hour Air Express Shipment 
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aim compressor blows out! And 80 highly skilled men in a plant producing radio parts 
are idle. A phone call to the supplier gets a new unit delivered in six hours flat—via 
Air Express, the only way to avoid lay-off of the night shift with loss of 564 man-hours. 
(Air Express can serve every business with economy.) 


SPECIAL PICK-UP and delivery of shipments at 
both ends, with speed of flight in between! 
The great economy of Air Express must be 
figured in terms of time. When time means 
money, Air Express saves both. 


THOUSANDS of manufacturers have found 
that Air Express usually saves many times 
over its cost. (Any item anywhere in the 
nation is yours in a matter of hours, so 
long as the shipment fits in a plane.) 


e e ie 
Specify Air Express—Low Cost for High Speed 
25 Ibs., for instance, travels more than 500 miles for $4.38, more than 1,000 miles for 
$8.75, more than 2,000 miles for $17.50, at a speed of three miles a minute—with cost 
including special pick-up and delivery in all U. S. cities and principal towns, (Often 
same-day delivery between airport towns and cities.) Direct service to scores of foreign 
countries. Rapid air-rail service to 23,000 off-airline points in the United States. 















Wrne Teday for’ Quizzical Quizz”, a book- 
let packed with facts that will help you 
™ solve many a shipping problem. Railway 
ye Agency, Air abe Division, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17. Or ask 
for it at any Airline or Express office. 
Phone RARWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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lin first became interested in literature in 
his prep-school days at Choate. By the 
time he reached Harvard he was ab- 
sorbed in new literary trends, eager to 
seek them out, to help what he calls the 
“advance guard” of writers. In his sopho- 
more year he published his first book, 
“New Directions—1936,” an anthology of 
poetry. Laughlin spent about $500. of 
his own money on the project, em- 
ploying a country press in Vermont. All 
600 copies were sold by letter or word 
of mouth. 

Encouraged by this success, he pub- 
lished three books the following year and 


five the next. He was not interested then, 


nor is he now, in what he considers 
“commercial writing.” He drops authors 
immediately when they start writing with 
an eye to the sales records. 

One of the successful New Directions 
ventures has been the Poets of the Year 
series, now in its fourth year. These sell 
for 50 cents (soft cover) and $1 (hard 
cover). One of the most recent was “The 
Selected Poems of Herman Melville,” 
hitherto available only in rare and ex- 
pensive editions. The series also embraces 
many translations from the ancient clas- 
sics (some of Pindar’s odes) and more 
recent translations from French, Italian, 
Spanish, and German. 

Another phase of the business is the 
New Classics Series, reprints of such ti- 
tles as Flaubert’s “Three Tales,” E. M. 
Forster’s “A Room With a View” and 
“The Longest Journey,” and Henry 
James’s “The Spoils of Poynton.” (This 
season, coincidentally with the James 
boomlet, Laughlin published “Stories of 
Artists and Writers,” a selection of 
ag stories edited by F. O. Matthies- 
sen. 

“The Makers of Modern Literature 
Series” includes critical volumes on Joyce, 
Gogol, Virgina Woolf, and E. M. Forster. 
Perhaps the prize publication this year 
is Joyce’s “Stephen Hero,” the first and 
hitherto unpublished version of the “Por- 
trait of the Artist as a Young Man.” Syl- 
via Beach, Joyce’s Paris publisher, had 
preserved the Siighaad manuscript, 
which was later purchased by the Har- 
vard College Library. 


New Writers: Laughlin has continued 
his annual volume of poetry, “New Di- 
rections.” He is constantly watching for 
new writers, and hundreds of people 
write him about fresh geniuses, them- 
selves or their friends. He reads the lit- 
tle literary magazines which run an is- 
sue or two and then die, and when he 
sees something he likes he communicates 
with ‘the author. Laughlin is credited 
with discovering Tennessee Williams, 
poet who won the $1,000 American Acad- 
emy and National Institute of Arts and 
Letters award last year, and with pub- 
lishing “End of a Decade,” the first 
by Harry Brown (“Walk in the Sun”). 
But his greatest find, he believes, is the 
poet Delmore Schwartz. 
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Press Alliance, Inc. 
Waverley Root has his own secrets 


History, Ready Made 


Waverley Root is at large with two 
massive volumes totaling 1,277 pages to 
his credit. Global in scope, “The Secret 
History of the War” is divided into com- 
partments: “The Secret History of the 
Origins of the War,” “T.S.H. of Scan- 


dinavia,” “T.S.H. of the Balkans,” | 


“T.S.H. of Russian Policy,” and 22 more. 
The welter of verbiage ends with a prom- 
ise of more to come—a tall ordér even 
for one who, off and on, was for thir- 
teen years Paris correspondent for a doz- 
en papers. : 

. The- happy days have long since passed 
when the rule of common: sense. could be 
applied to rumor, age oa it as of good 
report or as pure E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Anything is possible now. In reviewing 
current history to distinguish between 
what is “secret” and what is mere gossip 
is difficult. To understand the significance 
of Root’s secret. history the average read- 
er will have to orient himself by oem 
reference to recognized authorities, which 
Root has detoured. - 


News to Germans: Take at random ™ 


‘afew statements from Chapter IV—“The 


Secret History of the Low :Countries.” - | 


On Fort Eben-Emael.in Belgium, Root 
states: “The Germans overwhelmed it 
with parachutists dropped from gliders.” 
The Germans claim, -with a certain par- 
donable pride, that » about. fen ers 

ded on the superstructure of the fort. 


On the Crossing of the Albert Canal, . 


the “secret” is that “the Germans . . . did 


hot try to cross*the canal against hostile. 


fire.” Lt, Col. Mikosch, on the spot in 
command of a force opposite Eben- 
Emael, was under the impression that he 
fied to get over in rubber boats at noon 
o May 10, but the attempt was extreme- 
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Can it luck or what you will — in this 
favored spot high above the Caribbean 





in Puerto Rico, the mountain air and 
water, the fertile soil and tropic sun 
happen to be just right for distilling 
a great rum like Ron Merito. Try this 
-“mountain rum”—it will make your 
favorite drink a better drink, Ask for 
Ron Merito by name. 
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WEBSTERS 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 


EMAND is DICTIONARY 


heavy and 
paper rationed, but 
better to wait for your 
copy of the MERRIAM- 
Webster than accept a substitute. Ask for 


the genuine Webster — the MERRIAM- | 


Webster — identificd by the circular trade- 
mark. Contains 3,350 pages, illustrations for 
12,000 terms, and.a total of 600,000 entries 
—122,000 more than any other dictionary. 
Order now from your bookseller or stationer. 
He will get your copy as soon as he can. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 
















TAKE CARE OF 


omacht Your stomach, not 


your head, took the 
beating last night. 
So take 1 to 4 table- 
-spoons of Dr. Sie- 
G gert’s Angostura 
Bitters in a little water—hot or cold. It’s 
world-famous as a stomachic—the perfect 
pick-me-up. At all druggists. 
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ly costly; all afternoon was wasted in 
getting one company out of six across, 
and it was 10 o'clock of May 11 before 
his troops were landed. ~ 
In the same chapter is a “secret” that 
may surprise Lord Gort, to whose dis- 
patches it gives the lie direct. The Field 


_ Marshal wrote the War Office: “General 


Koeltz asked me, shortly after 11 p.m. on 
May 27, whether I had yet heard that 
His Majesty the King of the Belgians had 
asked for an armistice . . . This was the 
first intimation I had received of this in- 
tention . . . I now found myself suddenly 
faced with an open gap of 20 miles be- 
tween Ypres and the sea.” The armistice 
went into effect within five hours. 

On this score Root maintains: “Vis- 
count Gort pointed out in his dispatches 
that the Belgian surrender-was not a sur- 
prise to the British . . . Troops belonging 
to a French division . . . returned to the 
Yser and crossed . . . English [sic] troops 
moved up to guard Nieuport . . . These 
last preparations took two days. Only 
when they were completed did the Bel- 
gians surrender, on May 28.” 

The two volumes contain great chunks 
of entertaining but often muddled ma- 
terial. Rumor and gossip roll out with 
little reference in time to what we 
thought was going on. Root’s “secrets” 
are supported by an absolute minimum of 
authoritative documentation. (THE SE- 
CRET History OF THE War. By Waverley 
Root. Two volumes. 1,277 pages. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $10). 
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Go Up, Moses 


Among the established institutions of 
the New York art world are the Soyer 
twins, Raphael and Moses. Small and 
frail, with elfin faces, they look alike, ex- 
cept that Moses’s face is chubbier. Shy 
and retiring, they have similar personali- 
ties, except that Moses is the more so- 
ciable. 

Their moods in painting vary in very 
much the same way. Raphael is more 
sober and solid; Moses more casual and 
spirited. Both, however, are known for 
their tender portrayals of wan-faced shop 
girls, Bowery bums, and worn-out house- 
wives bending over ironing boards or 
sewing machines. “Our message is Peo- 
ple,” says Moses. “The people we paint 
are the plain people we live and ming] > 
with, people we know and understand 

est.” 

In their student days the twins sought 
to evade similarity by attending different 
schools. The ruse was unsuccessful. To- 
day they work in separate studios but if 
they don’t see each other every day they 
swap ideas by phone. Often they use the 
same models. 

Nonetheless, the careers of the twins 
have taken separate courses. Raphael, a 
perennial prize-winner at national shows, 
succeeded fast and is the better known. 
But now Moses is receiving more of the 
fame he deserves. His one-man show 


Moses Soyer: The meek get gallery space 
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this month at the A.C.A. Gallery, 


New York, was ‘acclaimed by critics as 
his best yet. 


Russia in the Bronx: The _ pentions 
in Moses’s show are the usual wistful- 
eyed young people and dancers in back- 
stage Degas poses. But there is that rar- 
ity for a Soyer—a smiling portrait—of the 
artist David Burliuk. The colors on the 
whole are gayer than before. And for 
the first time Soyer has branched into 
landscapes. Why is he more cheerful? 
“Things go better with me now,” he 
says, “and with the people I paint.” For 
the last five years he has made a. living 
from his art. ; 

Before that it was always a struggle. 
The Soyer twins were born Dec. 25, 
1899, in Borisoglebsk, Russia, described 
by Maxim Gorky as a poverty-stricken, 
muddy, mean, hopeless town, typical of 
many strewn over Old Russia. 


The Soyers, too, were very ras 


condition which remained unchanged 
after they came to America, when the 
twins were 12, and settled in the East 
Bronx. Unlike their sisters, who learned 
American ways quickly, the shy boys had 
a hard time adjusting. “We clung sullen- 
ly to our native Russian,” says Moses. 
“Only in the badly lighted and ill-ven- 
tilated back room in our apartment, 
which our mother allotted to us, were 
we happy. Here we brothers did our 
lessons, posed nude for. one another, 
painted and drew our parents and sis- 
ters and the children of our neighbors.” 


Bellows Makes It 


Even in his lifetime George Bellows 
was the darling of the museums. Only six 
years after he launched his career. seven 
institutions owned his paintings. And 
now the famous painter of prizefights, 
one of the few artists to be equally suc- 
cessful both in life and after death, be- 
comes the first of the twentieth century 
to be honored by the National Gallery, 
Washington, D.C. On Jan. 7, twenty 
= — it yin at ws (and the 
earliest Nation allery policy. permits 
a work to be included in its oMection), 
two paintings by Bellows were hung 
alongside those of the nineteenth-century 
Whistler, Homer, and Duveneck. Iron- 
ically, it was the tragedy of. Bellows’s 
early death which caused him to join the 
ranks of the masters decades earlier than 
will be possible for many of his equally 
well-known contemporaries, such as John 
Sloan, who is still living. 

“Both Members of This Club” is one 
of the best prizefight canvases Bellows 
ever painted. Picturing the height of a 
battle between a white and a black man, 
it catches both the drama of the ring 
and the cruelty in the faces of the spec- 
tators. The other canvas, a more elegant 
but still forthright portrait painted ten 
years later, is of Mrs. Chester Dale, wife 
of the collector and friend of Bellows 
who donated the two pictures. 











HERE'S MONEY 


to Back 
Any Reasonable 
Business Venture 


When you need thousands or millions, 
‘Commercial Credit is ready to help . 
you buy another company, buy out 
partners or carry out any other sound 
business ceidie Telephone, write or 


wire the nearest office listed below. 








IF YOUR REGULAR BUSINESS 
NEEDS MORE CASH QUICKLY 
... or a bigger line of credit to meet 
problems ahead, that’s our business, 
too. You can use Commercial Credit 
money for as long’as you need it... 
with no due dates to meet . . . no 


interference with your management 
.- MO restrictions on your operations. 
Let us give you full information 
about this service . . . which has 
advanced well over a billion dollars 
to manufacturers and wholesalers in- 
the past 3 years. Write, wire or phone. 
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COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus More than $65,000,000 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Commercial Financing Divisions: Baltimore, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Ore, 
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INSTALMENT FINANCING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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176 Big jobs 
for small motors 


The giant B-29 Superfortress is the pride 
of the Air Forces. Everything is electrically 
controlled inside the mighty air fortress. 176 
Tiny motors operate instruments and con- 
trols by merely pressing a button or throwing 
a switch. 

Motors control the automatic gn open 
bomb doors, operate fuel transfer pumps, 
lower landing gear, or perform scores of other 
vital jobs. An important consideration, of 
course, is the motor’s ability to always act at 
the critical moment. Bodine motors are wide- 
ly used for aircraft accessories. 


Bodine small motor specialization covers a 
period of 40 years. Bodine motors are now 
used for wartime applications, but they will 
again be available for appliances, office equip- 
ment, and other motor driven devices. 
Machine designers can consult the Bodine 
engineer now for valuable help in their post- 
war plans. 








Bodine Electric Ce., 2282 W. Oblo St, Chicago 12, Ut. | 
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An important factor behind re- 
cent British, French and Russian opin- 
ions and actions designed to stabilize 
Europe by a series of two-party treaties 
is a great and sinister fear. That fear 
rises from a belief that after American 
military power has finished the con- 
quest of Germany, differences in the 
United States may cause us to withdraw 
our heavy and decisive hand from Eu- 
rope and that, once more, a malignant 
Germany may strike. No doubt, both 
Britain and Russia are as familiar with 
our election statistics as we are and 
they have seen the President’s party 
challenged by the most formidable 
opposition in recent history: 

It is true that the vote for Governor 
Dewey was not a vote for isolation, 
but the opposite, since Mr. Dewey 
himself is already being attacked with- 
in his own party for his international 
views. But we cannot expect our Al- 
lies‘in Europe to read the returns with 
the penetration we can have. They 
fear—and Mr. Churchill has well ex- 
pressed that fear—that the indefinite 
character of the President’s commit- 
ments, coupled with the presence of 
an enormous minority who voted 
against the President, makes future 
practical aid from the United States 
so problematical that they must, with- 
out delay, equip themselves with 
whatever imperfect and time-worn ar- 
rangéments they may have to assure 
safety for themselves. 

That is why Arthur Vandenberg’s 
leadership in the Senate is a fact of 
such singular importance. His speech 
on Jan. 10 deserves preservation as 
one of our classics, not only because its 
choice of language was that of an art- 
ist but because its calm reason was 
that of an authentic statesman. 

Still more important, he speaks 
for. a vastly more important. group 
than his party or a faction of it. The 
real Loyal Opposition was larger than 
the millions who voted for Mr. Dewey. 
It included all those who, despite their 
dissatisfaction with the Administra- 
tion, voted for continuity in the. war 
- effort. It included those in the South 
who voted Democratic for reasons 
other than support of the Administra- 
tion. Senator Vandenberg has pro- 
vided for doubting Europeans the 
proof that the President, when he 
meets the heads of Allied govern- 
ments, will have a substantially united 
country behind him. 





Senator Vandenberg’s Leadership 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Senator Vandenberg has made it 
clear that he intends to devote him- 
self in his remaining two years in of- 
fice wholly to a nonpartisan effort to 
build a good peace. To free himself of 
partisan concern, he has declared that 
he will not run again for the Senate. 
Moreover, it is a fact known to a few 
that when he was recently offered ai 
opportunity to be head of one of the 
greatest newspapers in the country—a 
tempting spot for a former editor and 
publisher—he renounced the oppor- 
tunity because he conceived it to be 
his duty to see a good peace treaty 
through the Senate. His service as a 
senator’s senator is much more prom- 
ising than that of the late Sen. Wil- 
liam E. Borah, for Vandenberg is less 
legalistic and less a lone wolf in his 
relations with his own party and with 
the Administration. 

His immediate proposal, for creat- 
ing a joint organization of the Allies 
now to keep Germany demilitarized 
after the war has several virtues. It is 
directed toward Germany alone and 
it gives full power to the President, 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy, to use force for an indefi- 
nite period without returning to Con- 
gress for authorization. It permits 
oe gorse of peace-keeping by the 
United Nations to be created with 
some leisure, once the impotence of 
Germany is assured. It permits a sim- 
ilar plan for guarding Japan to be 
created when Russia is free to par- 
ticipate. And it should remove from 
the large nations of Europe the feel- 
ing of urgent unilateral action for 
their own security. 


ingly, he suggests joint action 
now to- hasten-the end of the war by 
weakening the resistance of the Ger- 
man people who are now told by their 
leaders that the reward for resistance 
will be Allied disunity. The Vanden- 
berg proposition is that Germany shall 
be told that there will be no Allied 
disunity about the proposition to pre- 
vent Germany from ever recovering 
the military power to conquer Europe. 
Also, he says that “without any re- 
mote suggestion of appeasement, I 
wish we might give these Axis peo- 
ples some incentive to desert their 
own tottering tyrannies by at least 
indicating to them that the quicker 


they ‘unconditionally surrender’ the 


cheaper will be ‘unconditional sur- 
render’s’ price.” 




















RUMNMIMNG RINGS AROUND 


<a 


PERFECT CIRCLE, big name in piston rings, solved a serious rusting problem that threatened vital-to-victory 
production by “wrapping” the rings before shipment with a specially developed Shell Industrial Lubricant. 


Production Crisis! 


At The Perfect Circle Company—despite every pos- 
sible protective measure—reports streamed back that 
aircraft rings were rusting rapidly in the field... All 
attempts to find the urgently needed shipping-room 
“rust-proofer” met with failure. 


Aircraft rings must*be precision perfect. So, com- 
mon rust-preventive lubricants cannot be used: heavy 
compounds cause rings to stick together—with danger 
of warping when later separated . . . ordinary preserv- 
atives are too light to give satisfactory protection. 


Called in to help... 


Shell Lubrication Engineers took the problem di- 
rect to Shell’s research laboratories. Several months of 
intense scientific experimentation—including exhaus- 
tive tests in a 100% relative humidity cabinet—brought 
forth a different kind of rust-preventive... 


Leavers In 


<a, 


i 


a 
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Shell Ensis Oil bridges the gap between ordinary 
preservative oils and a heavy compound. In it are two 
new groups of additives. One group takes up rust- 
provoking moisture in the air, emulsifies it, keeps it 
from reaching the metal. The other—suspended in the 
oil—gives it thicker film and extra mechanical rust- 
protection. 


In actual use at Perfect Circle... 

The extraordinary protective power of the warm 
bath of Shell Ensis Oil has proved itself—witness pres- 
ent reports that widespread rusting of aircraft rings in 
the field no longer exists. 

Yesterday's solution in lubrication is seldom good 
enough for today. Are you sure your plant is getting 
the benefit of all that’s new in 
lubrication as it develops? Find 
out. Call the Shell Lubrication 
Engineer. 


For distinguished service ... Shell's 


AR 
\" i aa Martinez and Wood River Refineries 


have been awarded the Army-Navy “‘E”’ 


InousTRyY Rety On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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Thus today, as in the time 
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good name ts a Like the one shown here, 





Product’s most valued virtue. Old Overholt is the choice 
And, in the case of Of those who relish 

Old Overholt, Good rye | 

Its Good Taste At its right royal best. 
That Always Stands Out : 

Has given it a Good Name 


That has flourished 
Through 134 years. 


Of friendly old inns 


As far back.as 1750; the Three Crowas Inn was 
famons for the excellence of its table and bar. 


Vorronal Distillers Products Corporation, Wem York 


